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ABSTRACT 


War affects the body, the mind, and the soul. Consequently American warriors face a spiritual 
crisis. Research reveals that a focus on spiritual formation is an essential component in restoring 
combat veterans. To test this idea, this author surveyed approximately sixty-six veterans about 
the impact of combat on their spiritual views and practices. These diverse responses confirmed 
that combat impacts spirituality. These results, taken together with the recent literature in the 
field, demonstrate that combat touches the warrior’s soul. Accordingly, the church is presented 


with an opportunity to assist, restore, and disciple combat veterans. 


Vill 


CHAPTER ONE 


COMBAT AND THE SOUL: THE NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


For everything there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven . . . a time for 
war and a time for peace. 
—Ecclesiastes 3:1, 8 
Dear God, where do we get such men? What loving God has provided, that in each 
generation, afresh, there should arise new giants in the land. Were we to go but a single 
generation without such men, we should surely be both damned and doomed. 
—Military leader 
The king is not saved by his great army; 
A warrior is not delivered by his great strength. 
—Psalm 33:16 
I am a soldier. I have worn the uniform. I have served alongside combat soldiers. I have 
seen the impact of war on the warrior’s soul. Nevertheless, I am reminded of the words of the 
military historian John Keegan when he acknowledged, “I have not been in a battle; not near one, 


ool 


nor heard one from afar, nor seen the aftermath.” Likewise, I have never seen combat. My war 
story put me on the fringe of combat. In Iraq, I was a staff officer, a judge advocate who briefed 
soldiers on the rules of engagement—the legal limits placed on the use of deadly force. I have 
also represented countless combat veterans, wounded warriors whose lives were impacted by 
warfare. To be clear, my knowledge of battle is secondhand, vicarious, and mediated through the 
heroism of others. Nevertheless, I have learned this: war changes the soul. 

No one can interact with combat veterans, discuss their experiences of battle, or guide 


them through their life crises without acquiring deep respect for America’s warriors. I watched 


these warriors weep. I have listened to men of valor explain that their lives are unmanageable. I 





1. John Keegan, The Face of Battle (New York, NY: Viking, 1976), 15. 


observed disciplined men and women make life-altering choices that bring them face to face with 
the justice system. The stories of these men and women are the inspiration for this project. 

Most Americans do not comprehend combat. Nowadays, war is a spectator sport. While 
politicians and pundits rattle sabers or decry war without any actual knowledge of the 
experience, only a small percentage of Americans today have any real experience with war.” 
There is no mandatory military service. All of our armed forces are composed of volunteers. 
Consequently, most Americans have little direct exposure to combat veterans. What people think 
they know of war is often drawn from television, movies, the news, and the media, and most of 
that is a lie. 

Warfare is violent, brutal, and deadly. Real combat is lethal and life-giving, terrifying and 
exhilarating, full of great cruelty and great compassion, producing in some extraordinary valor 
and inducing in others breathtaking cowardice. War is an inexorable component of the human 
experience. There is indeed a time for war and a time for peace, but this nation has been at war 
for nearly nineteen years. 

The modern battlefield contains few boundaries, and enemy combatants regularly ignore 
the rules of war. America’s enemies are deadly, radically committed, and come from every 
direction and in any form. It is difficult to identify the enemy before he or she strikes. A suicide 
bomber or assassin can be a man, a woman, a young child, or an old man. He can be your “ally” 
serving at your side or the woman walking through the village. The threat of violent death is a 
full-spectrum menace. 

The American warrior confronts a hostile milieu of danger from every direction and any 


source, without battle lines, a recognizable enemy, or well-defined rules. There is no haven. 





2. Military personnel make up less than | percent of the nation’s population. See NPR, “By the Numbers: 
Today’s Military,” July 3, 2011, accessed December 29, 2016, http://www.npr.org/201 1/07/03/1375361 1 1/by-the- 
numbers-todays-military. 


Death comes speedily—to the good and the bad, the brave and the coward, the soldier and the 
civilian. It comes without warning, without pity, and without logic. This is the asymmetrical 
battlefield of modern warfare. 

Fear is the dominant component of battle. The one facet of war that cannot be replicated 
in training is the fear of death. Fear changes people and affects behavior on the battlefield.’ Dave 
Grossman, a retired Army officer and psychologist, calls combat “the universal human phobia.” 
He and his co-author, Loren Christiansen, write, ““The stress of combat debilitates far more 
warriors than are killed in direct, hostile action. It is in this toxic, corrosive, destructive domain 
of the Universal Human Phobia that we ask our soldiers and police officers to live, and to die. 
This is the realm of combat.””* 

Contrary to the romantic notions that glamorize war and the warrior, real combat is a 
nasty business. Soldiers use every means conceivable to kill or wound the enemy. Retired 
Marine General James “Mad Dog” Mattis expressed this idea in stark but realistic terms when he 
advised his Marines: “Be polite, be professional, but have a plan to kill everybody you meet.” 

The tools of modern warfare are spectacularly vicious. Bullets and shrapnel rip into 
bodies, tear apart limbs, and eviscerate internal organs. Artillery shells, improvised explosive 
devices (IEDs), and vehicle-borne bombs maim and dismember soldiers and civilians. Many who 


survive combat are haunted by memories of distorted bodies, the screams of the wounded, and 


body parts strewn around like garbage in a dump. 





3. This lesson was made clear by Lieutenant General (Ret.) James Lindsay, former XVIII Corps 
commander and a Vietnam veteran, during a briefing to the North Carolina National Guard’s 30th Heavy Separate 
Brigade leaders as it prepared for its deployment to Iraq in November 2004. 


4. Dave Grossman and Loren W. Christensen, On Combat: The Psychology and Physiology of Deadly 
Conflict in War and Peace (Milstadt, IL: Human Factor Research Group, 2012), 4. 


5. A well-known quote of General (Ret.) James Mattis. See Madeline Conway, “Nine Unforgettable Quotes 
by James Mattis,” Politico, December 1, 2016, accessed January 6, 2020, https://www.politico.com/blogs/donald- 
trump-administration/2016/12/james-mattis-quotes-232097. 


The physiological impact of combat on the warrior is real. In combat, the body reacts; 
adrenalin propels throughout the body, heart rates increase, sphincter muscles loosen, the mind 
comes into uncanny focus, and the warrior (or exposed noncombatant) strives for survival. 
During periods of prolonged combat or exposure to the enemy, the body and mind must remain 
vigilant, prepared for the sudden onslaught of lethal force at any moment. In this environment, 
the brain becomes rewired, always on alert and never truly relaxed. It is not surprising then that 
war has a profound and protracted impact on the psyche of veterans. 

Sergeant James deployed to Iraq for his third deployment.° His companions did not like 
their position. Their forward operating base (FOB) was located just off a well-used highway with 
little protection. The higher headquarters had denied requests for more Hesco barriers.’ 
Moreover, increased security measures were not approved because commanders did not want to 
“antagonize” the locals. The access to the front gate of the FOB was vulnerable. Sergeant James 
was near this entrance, his body armor off while he performed preventive maintenance on his 
vehicle. Neither he nor his soldiers noticed the Toyota pickup truck rapidly approaching the front 
gate. 

Suddenly there was an explosion and a dense dust cloud. Sergeant James’s first reaction 
was to grab his weapon and run toward the explosion. His friend, Sergeant Jacobs, a few hundred 
meters away in his tent, did the same, grabbing his weapon and gear from his bunk and running 
to the entrance. Their ears were ringing. They could barely see for the dust cloud. As the dust 
settled, they saw that one of their fellow soldiers was already dead—his body eviscerated by the 


impact of the truck engine. Another soldier, Sergeant Johnson, was screaming—his lower leg 





6. This is not his real name. The names of all soldiers behind these stories were changed to protect their 
privacy. 


7. Defensive barriers filled with a mixture of sand, often used to provide a wall of protection around the 
FOB. 


now a bloody stump. Once it was determined there was no follow-on attack, James and Jacobs 
turned to Sergeant Johnson, who was fading in and out of consciousness while they put a 
tourniquet on his injured leg. He was intermittently screaming and then eerily quiet. They were 
desperate to get him to a suitable landing area for the medivac helicopter; Sergeant Johnson was 
strapped to the hood of the Humvee and driven several hundred meters to the makeshift landing 
zone. There the soldiers waited, encouraging their wounded colleague to hold on. After a few 
minutes, they could see the helicopter in the distance approaching. As they listened to the chop- 
chop of the approaching rotors, Sergeant Johnson died. Cleaning up after the attack, Sergeant 
Jacobs found Sergeant Johnson’s boot, his foot still inside. He put the boot in a body bag to be 
shipped with the body. A few feet away, Sergeant James found the truck driver’s insides blown 
inside out and his face, “looking like a Scooby-Doo mask,” hanging on a fence near the 
destroyed front gate. 

This was not Sergeant James’s or Sergeant Jacobs’s first taste of combat. Less than a year 
earlier, their team had returned from a brutal one-year deployment in Afghanistan, where they 
were a principal maneuver company in Afghanistan’s deadliest province. During that year, their 
platoon fought in more than three hundred firefights, some lasting more than twelve hours. Since 
this redeployment at least one fellow platoon member has committed suicide; another died in a 
car accident. Several are struggling with Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). Several have 
encountered severe legal problems. Most are out of the Army. 

Sergeant James is out of the Army, convicted of driving while impaired. The Army 
discharged him after thirteen years of service and three combat deployments. Sergeant Jacobs 
has just been released from prison after shooting at police officers and firefighters during a 


psychotic flashback in which he thought he was back in Afghanistan. 


Both men were warriors who survived combat but were never the same afterward. They 
were brave, loyal, and dedicated. They performed heroically in combat. However, the Army 
diagnosed both with PTSD depression and alcohol abuse and kicked them out of the service 
when they were accused of criminal misconduct. They typify the thousands of combat veterans 
who struggle with the aftermath of war. Like many combat vets, both men ran headfirst into a 
system and a culture that did not understand and that did not seem to care about what they 
experienced. War changed their lives and wounded their souls. 

This generation of soldiers has paid a steep price. After nineteen years of war, there are 
now countless men and women who carry the hidden scars of war. We should honor these 
veterans, but we must do more. These veterans need to be restored to wholeness. They need a life 
transformation. I contend that the church, especially in military communities, has an opportunity 


to help warriors discover the God who restores their souls (Ps 23:3).* 


The Historical Context 
The struggles of warriors are not new. History shows that warfare damages the mind and 
the soul. Vietnam veteran and clinical psychologist Walter McDermott writes, “Over the 
centuries wise men have known that war may cause chronic psychological problems in the minds 
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of returning soldiers.” In fact, the effect of war on the psyche of warriors has been chronicled as 


far back as the early Greeks.'° In the nineteenth century, combat veterans were “a cause for 





8. Unless otherwise indicated, the English Standard Version is used throughout this thesis-project. 


9. Walter F. McDermott, Understanding Combat-Related Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland & Company, 2012), 7. 


10. Wendy Holden, Shell Shock: The Psychological Impact of War (Great Britain: WHINC, 2014), chap. 1, 
Kindle. 


concern” following the Napoleonic Wars.'' Author Wendy Holden points out that “[iJn the war 
between the Confederacy and the Union, the phenomenon of mental breakdown among soldiers 
became known as ‘mind wounds’ and in diaries and journals, letters and historical reports, it is 
clear that many men who took part were haunted by their experiences long after the last battles 


”!? Doctors in the American Civil War often called the condition “nostalgia,” 


were fought. 
reflecting the notion that a soldier yearned for his distant home. In World War I, the term became 
“shell shock,” supposing that soldiers suffered from injury to the central nervous system 
resulting from intense shelling. After the war, Freudians used the term “war neurosis,” thinking 
that the veteran’s distress was caused by subconscious conflicts dating back to childhood. In 
World War II, medical personnel used words like “combat fatigue” and “combat exhaustion” 
reflecting that soldiers frequently encountered an inability to go on after many weeks of 
combat." 

Grossman observes, “Worst of all were those rare situations in which soldiers were 
trapped in continuous combat for 60 to 90 days. In those cases, 98 percent became psychiatric 
casualties. Fighting all day and all night for months on end is a twentieth-century 


phenomenon.”"* One occasionally hears that these earlier generations of veterans never had 


PTSD. This notion is a myth: “[i]n World War I, World War II, and Korea, the number of 





11. Edgar Jones and Simon Wessely, Shell Shock to PTSD: Military Psychiatry from 1900 to the Gulf War 
(Hove, East Sussex, UK: Psychology Press, 2005), 2. 


12. Holden, Shell Shock, chap. 1, Kindle. 
13. See Holden, Shell Shock, chap. 1; Jones and Wessely, Shell Shock to PTSD, chap. 1, “Pre-1914 British 
Military Psychiatry”; McDermott, Understanding Combat-Related Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, chap. 2, 


“History of Combat Disorders.” 


14. Grossman and Christensen, On Combat, 12. 


soldiers who pulled out of the front lines because they were psychiatric casualties was greater 
than the number of those who died in combat.”'° 

Of course, this makes sense. Holden puts it well: “[n]ot that such human frailty should 
have come as a complete surprise. Warfare had long been recognized as one of the most extreme 
human experiences, imposing huge stresses on the minds of combatants torn between instincts of 
self-preservation and military duty. Descriptions of strange behaviour in the face of battle were 
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recorded by Homer and in early Chinese literature.””” In short, history demonstrates that war 


restructures the mind and disfigures the soul. 


The Impact of America’s Longest War 

This country has been at war since September 11, 2001. Since this momentous day, 
thousands of soldiers have served in combat, many undergoing multiple deployments. One New 
York Times reporter observed, “After 14 years of war, the number of veterans with multiple tours 
of combat duty is the largest in modern American history—more than 90,000 soldiers and 
Marines, many of them elite fighters who deployed four or more times.” It is not uncommon to 
encounter soldiers at Fort Bragg who have deployed four or five times. Many Special Forces 
soldiers have deployed eight to ten times. Each deployment presents new challenges. Each 
deployment is distinctive. The cumulative effect of multiple deployments can erode the 


emotional stamina of the most elite warrior. 





15. Grossman and Christensen, On Combat, chap. 1, Kindle. 
16. Holden, Shell Shock, chap. 1, Kindle. 


17. Benedict Carey, “Those with Multiple Tours of War Overseas Struggle at Home,” New York Times, 
May 29, 2016, http://www.nytimes.com/2016/05/30/health/veterans-iraq-afghanistan-psychology- 
therapy. html?rref=collection%2Ftimestopic%2F Veterans%20and%20Post%20Traumatic%20Stress%20Disorder&a 
ction=click&contentCollection=timestopics&region=stream&module=stream_unit&version=latest&contentPlaceme 
nt=3 &pgtype=collection& r=0 . 


The usual estimate is that roughly 20 percent of combat veterans have PTSD. For 
example, McDermott reports, ““The RAND Corporation completed a large epidemiological study 
of Iraq and Afghanistan combat veterans in 2008. Their results indicated that 20 percent or one 
out of five service members returning from Mideast deployment reported symptoms of PTSD or 
major depression. Unfortunately only half of these soldiers sought treatment.”'* The Veterans 
Administration (VA) has, in the past, estimated that between 11 and 20 percent of the Iraqi and 
Afghanistan veterans have PTSD in any given year." 

These figures may be low. Many combat veterans avoid mental health treatment. Soldiers 
are reluctant to concede the true scope of their mental health problems. A new study by the 
Veterans Administration now reveals that nearly 30 percent of its patients who served in Iraq and 
Afghanistan have PTSD.”’ Regardless of the exact percentage, this generation of soldiers is 


paying a steep price for nineteen years of war. 


What Is PTSD? 
Posttraumatic Stress Disorder is “the most common and conspicuous residue of combat 


2! Professor Zahava Solomon, a mental health officer with the Israeli Defense 


induced stress. 
Forces, summarizes the disorder this way: “PTSD is a complex of distressing emotional reactions 


that can follow the experiencing of any traumatic event, such as an accident, severe illness, 





18. McDermott, Understanding Combat-Related Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, 14. 


19. US Department for Veterans Affairs, PTSD: National Center for PTSD, 
http://www. ptsd.va.gov/public/PTSD-overview/basics/how-common-is-ptsd.asp. 


20. Jamie Reno, “Nearly 30% of Vets Treated by V.A. Have PTSD,” October 21, 2012, updated July 14, 
2017, The Daily Beast, accessed January 30, 2020, http://www.thedailybeast.com/articles/2012/10/2 1/nearly-30-of- 
vets-treated-by-v-a-have-ptsd.html. 


21. Zahava Solomon, Combat Stress Reaction: The Enduring Toll of Combat (New York, NY: Plenum 
Press, 1993), 73. 


; 22 
natural disaster, rape, or combat.” 


In effect, PTSD is a constellation of symptoms stemming 
from a life-threatening traumatic incident. For the combat veteran, that traumatic event is 
combat.”* Moreover, it must be understood that “[c]ombat stress and post-traumatic stress are 
general terms that are used to refer to any distress or symptoms, less severe than PTSD, which 


P F 24 
have resulted from stressful or traumatic events in the war zone.” 


Thus what many would refer 
to as PTSD might not meet the clinical criteria of PTSD but refer to the myriad of symptoms 
veterans encounter following combat. One experienced psychiatrist explains: “PTSD is full of 
contradictions. Virtually every reaction that mental health professionals label a ‘symptom,’ and 
which indeed can cause havoc in your life after returning home from combat, is an essential 
survival skill in the war zone. The dilemma is that the reactions that are necessary for survival 
and success in combat are not easy to dial down and adapt after coming home.” 

After a combat deployment, veterans often struggle with the memories of combat and 
always remain vigilant to danger, whether real or imagined. This often interferes with life back 
home. Combat-stress-related symptoms include sleepless nights, depression, hyper vigilance, and 


isolation. These symptoms can range from mild to devastating, and not everyone will experience 


this in quite the same way. 





22. Solomon, Combat Stress Reaction, 55. 


23. The American Psychological Association (APA) “describes trauma as exposure to actual or threatened 
death, serious injury, or sexual violence, involving direct exposure, witnessing (in person or indirectly), by learning 
that a close relative or close friend was exposed to trauma, or experiencing repeated or extreme indirect exposure to 
aversive details of the event(s), usually in the course of professional duties, as with first responders.” See Crystal L. 
Park et al., Trauma, Meaning, and Spirituality: Translating Research into Clinical Practice (Washington, DC: 
American Psychological Association, 2017), chap. 1, Kindle. 


24, Charles Hoge, Once a Warrior—Always a Warrior: Navigating the Transition from Combat to Home— 
Including Combat Stress, PTSD, and mTBI (Guilford, CT: Globe Pequot Press, 2010), chap. 1, Kindle. 


25. Hoge, Once a Warrior—Always a Warrior, introduction, Kindle. 
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According to McDermott, “Post Traumatic Stress Disorder is, in essence, a disorder of 


°° For the warrior, the memory of combat interferes with a 


fear and a disorder of memory. 
healthy life. Work, family, social interaction, and the pursuit of happiness are all impaired by the 
consistently intrusive memories of battle and the fear caused by warfare. Some combat veterans 
never find peace. Instead, this struggle results in self-destructive behavior such as alcohol abuse, 
addictions, and outbursts of anger and even anti-social or criminal behavior. 

What complicates this is the fact that every reaction to combat is personal and unique. 
While veterans may share common experiences, each soldier responds to the combat uniquely 
and in a profoundly personal way. Many combat veterans find meaning and fulfillment in the 
sacrifice. Other warriors quietly bury their combat memories deep inside, hidden from family 
and friends. They live productive lives while silently enduring deep psychic wounds. 

Nevertheless, some combat veterans are simply not able to integrate their combat 
experiences with their everyday lives. They drink too much, abuse prescriptions, are unable to 
sleep, avoid crowds, display anger inappropriately, and are progressively ineffective. Sometimes 
these veterans are diagnosed with PTSD, but often their diagnosis is missed, ignored, or 
diagnosed as something less severe. These veterans fill our courts, our hospitals, and our 
morgues. 

Untreated and unresolved PTSD and issues related to combat stress devastate lives. The 
painful paradox is that fighting for one’s country can render one unfit to be its citizen.”’ Charles 
Hoge puts it well when he writes, 


Coming back from a combat deployment is like returning to the three-dimensional world 
after experiencing a fourth dimension. It’s hard to sort out who is really crazy—you, or 





26. McDermott, Understanding Combat-Related Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, 49. 


27. Jonathan Shay, Achilles in Vietnam: Combat Trauma and the Undoing of Character (New York, NY: 
Scribner, 1994), xx. 
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the rest of the world. The rest of the world can’t comprehend the concept of a fourth 

dimension; they can’t relate to it, and may not even be interested. Service members and 

veterans often feel they’re wasting their time dealing with people who can’t relate to their 
perspective, and many actually feel more at home in the war zone. 

The impact of combat stress is multidimensional. It is a physical and neurological crisis 
in which the neural pathways of the brain have, in effect, been rewired by the combat experience. 
Hoge states, 

Neurobiological research has helped us to understand that PTSD is not an “emotional” or 

“psychological” disorder, but a physiological condition that affects the entire body, 

including cardiovascular functioning, hormone system balance, and immune functioning. 

PTSD can result in physical, cognitive, psychological, emotional, and behavioral 

reactions that all have a physiological basis.”” 

This impact is exacerbated by repeated exposure to explosions that, in turn, damage the brain.*” 
Thus, combat veterans confront a psychological, physiological, and neurological crisis, 
complicated by memories that invade the thought life and make day-to-day living difficult. This 
private battle impacts wives, children, family members, and the community. In addition, this 


phenomenon constitutes a spiritual crisis in which the embattled combat veteran loses any sense 


of meaning and purpose in his life. No wonder so many commit suicide. 


The Spirituality Factor 
Our postmodern society is increasingly recognizing the importance of spiritual factors in 
life. Although spirituality is not always viewed from a Christian perspective, people are 


increasingly accepting that we are also spiritual beings and that faith is an essential aspect of life. 





28. Hoge, Once a Warrior—Always a Warrior, xiv. 
29. Hoge, Once a Warrior—Always a Warrior, 3. 


30. Recently Daniel Perl, a neuropathologist, has found evidence of brain damage resulting from exposure 
to explosions—the kind of explosions routinely experienced by soldiers. See Robert F. Worth, “What If PTSD Is 
More Physical Than Psychological?”, New York Times Magazine, June 10, 2016, accessed December 12, 2016, 
http://www.nytimes.com/2016/06/12/magazine/what-if-ptsd-is-more-physical-than-psychological.html?_r=0. 
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One psychologist remarked, “[i]llness, accident, interpersonal conflicts, divorce, layoffs, and 
death are more than ‘significant life events.’ They raise profound and disturbing questions about 
our place and purpose in the world, they point to the limits of our powers, and they underscore 
our finitude.”*' Accordingly, acknowledging the spiritual dimension of life has profound 
consequences for how we treat and counsel combat veterans suffering from combat-related 
disorders. 

If Dallas Willard is correct, “the human spirit,” the fundamental aspect of every human 
being, is formed by our experiences and the choices we make.** Consequently, combat and the 
decisions made in combat transform the warrior and reshape the human spirit. This can lead to a 
spiritual crisis. Edward Tick puts this well when he writes, 

For these survivors, every vital human characteristic that we attribute to the soul is 

fundamentally reshaped. These traits include how we perceive; how our minds think and 

function, how we love and relate, what we believe, expect, and value; what we feel and 
refuse to feel; and what we judge as good or evil, right or wrong. Though the affliction 
that today we call post-traumatic stress disorder has had many names over the centuries, 
it is always the result of the way war invades, wounds, and transforms our spirit.*° 

This appreciation for the spiritual impact of war has profound consequences for how we 
assist troubled warriors. It also presents a genuine opportunity for Christians to reach out to 
struggling veterans. After nineteen years of unremitting war, vets constitute a “field ripe for 
harvest.” These are neighbors, who remind us of the man encountered by the Samaritan on the 


Jericho road, attacked by robbers, stripped of his clothes, beaten, and left half dead. Will the 


church aid these suffering veterans, bandage their wounds, and take then to a place of refuge? In 





31. Kenneth I. Pargament, Spiritually Integrated Psychotherapy (New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 
2007), 11. 


32. Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart: Putting On the Character of Christ, Designed for Influence 
(Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2002), 13. 


33. Edward Tick, War and the Soul: Healing Our Nation’s Veterans from Post-traumatic Stress Disorder 
(Wheaton, IL: Quest Books, Theosophical Publishing House, 2005), 1. 
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a society that increasingly recognizes the importance of spirituality in treating its war veterans, 
Christians face a historic opportunity to love our neighbor by reaching out to the American 
watrior. 

The pathologies arising from combat experience have historically been diagnosed and 
treated as medical or psychological maladies. The typical plan has been medication management, 
psychiatric treatment, and psychological therapy.** However, medical professionals and 
researchers increasingly acknowledge that spirituality constitutes an essential component in the 
care of veterans struggling with combat-related disorders. “There has been renewed interest in 
the emotional, spiritual, and psychological wounds that stem from the ethical and moral 
challenges that warriors face in combat, especially nontraditional forms of combat, such as 
guerilla war in urban environments.”*° Other researchers advocate, “Spiritual growth or positive 
spiritual meaning may also, therefore, have pervasive implications for survivors’ well-being. 
These long-term impacts of changed spiritual meaning highlight the possible importance of 
attending to spiritual meaning systems in the course of treatment and resolving traumatic 


discrepancies in ways that promote positive spiritual beliefs, goals, and a sense of meaning and 
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purpose. 
Army doctrine now defines spirituality as one of the five dimensions of strength.?’ Army 
doctrine further explicitly proclaims, “An individual’s spirituality draws upon personal, 


philosophical, psychological, and/or religious teachings or beliefs, and forms the basis of their 





34. McDermott, Understanding Combat Related Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, see generally, chaps. 7, 8, 
20. 


35. Kent D. Drescher et al., “An Exploration of the Viability and Usefulness of the Construct of Moral 
Injury in War Veterans,” Traumatology 17, no. | (March 1, 2001), 8. 


36. Park et al., Trauma, Meaning, and Spirituality, chap. 3, Kindle. 


37. See Army Regulation, chap. 2, 350-53. The five dimensions of strength are “physical, emotional, social, 
spiritual, and family.” 
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8 This recognition provides an excellent opportunity for the church to make disciples 


character. 
and transform lives.” 

It is becoming increasingly accepted that spirituality can provide an essential element in 
helping veterans find meaning out of their war experiences. As Rabbi Harold Kushner observed, 
“Life is not primarily a quest for pleasure, as Freud believed, or a quest for power, as Alfred 
Adler taught, but a quest for meaning. The greatest task for any person is to find meaning in his 


40 r . ‘ 
”*” How can combat veterans find meaning from their experience of combat? I 


or her life. 
contend that a focus on spirituality and faith can enable warriors to find meaning and real peace 
out of their experience of war. 

To be sure, within our multicultural community, not every person’s view of spirituality is 
the same. Nevertheless, there is no reason why Christian spirituality cannot be offered humbly to 
combat veterans, consistent with the pluralistic ideals of American culture. Christian spirituality 
can and does help thousands of young warriors seeking meaning from their combat experiences. 
One retired Vietnam veteran told me he prayed every day for each member of his company, and 


his Christian faith was an essential component of how he coped with his experience of combat."! 


He is not alone. I have known countless soldiers and veterans who have spoken about the 





38. Army Regulation, 350-53, paragraphs 2-5. 


39. The author is indebted to Major General (Ret.) Rodney O. Anderson, who pointed out to the author that 
current Army policy provides as an excellent opportunity for Christians to work with soldiers given that the Army 
now recognizes that this work builds resiliency in its warriors. 


40. Howard S. Kushner, foreword to Viktor E. Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning (Boston, MA: Beacon 
Press, 2006), foreword, Kindle. 


41. Interview with Reverend Jack Kelley, Lieutenant Colonel (Ret.), January 26, 2018. Jack Kelley is a 
Citadel graduate, Silver Star with Valor and Purple Heart recipient, and the founder of Men’s Ministries for 
International Pentecostal Holiness Church. He has been my mentor and friend for thirty-six years. The story of his 
company’s encounter with the enemy on June 29, 1969, can be seen in an award-winning documentary film by his 
son, Shawn Kelley, “My Father’s Brothers,” https://www.myfathersbrothers.com. 
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importance of the Christian faith in the crucible of battle. More than one soldier has recited the 
ancient song: 
Though an army encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear; 
though war arise against me, 
yet I will be confident. (Ps 27:3) 
Faith is often an essential resource for the soldiers in combat. Author Stephen Mansfield makes 
an apt observation when he writes, “When soldiers step upon the battlefield, they immediately 
confront the kind of horror and hardship that has moved men through the centuries to reach for 
the spiritual.””’ If spirituality is essential for the warrior in combat, it is even more vital to the 
warrior following the battle. Consequently, any outreach directed toward combat veterans that 
emphasizes spirituality and faith should be welcomed by military leaders, caregivers, and the 


community at large. In light of this, Christian spirituality can play an essential role in guiding 


warriors to a place of safety, healing, peace, and restoration. 


Moral Injury 
There is another aftermath of war, not fully encompassed by the concept of PTSD, that 
especially implicates the idea of spirituality. This is the notion of moral injury. Doctors Shira 
Maguen and Brett Litz point out, 


Military personnel serving in war confront ethical and moral challenges, most of which 
are navigated successfully because of useful rules of engagement, training, leadership, 
and the purposefulness and coherence that arise in cohesive units during and after various 
challenges. However, even in optimal operational contexts, some combat and operational 
experiences can inevitably transgress deeply held beliefs that undergird a service 
member’s humanity.”° 





42. Stephen Mansfield, Faith of the American Soldier (Lake Mary, FL: Frontline, 2005), 9. 


43. Shira Maguen and Brett Litz, “Moral Injury in Veterans of War,” PTSD Research Quarterly 23, no. 1 
(2012), 1. 
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When American soldiers commit acts or witness scenes that violate deeply ingrained 
moral and religious beliefs, it has a profound impact on the soul. War has always been a cauldron 
of cruelty and inhumanity, but the circumstances that characterize today’s asymmetrical 
battlefield exacerbate this element. Contrary to the law of war, enemy combatants do not wear 
uniforms or follow rules of engagement. Insurgents often use our rules of engagement against us, 
exploiting noncombatants as a cover or hiding next to nonmilitary targets like schools and 
hospitals. While soldiers train to kill the enemy, they are often unprepared for the death of 
women and children caught in the middle of the modern battlefield. Thus commentators have 
observed that “it is very clear that the experience of killing other human beings—particularly, 
but not only, if the killed are civilian noncombatants or if the killing was done under morally 
uncertain or dubious conditions—can be associated with profound suffering well after return 


from combat.’”4 


Moral injury is “increasingly recognized by the mental health disciplines to be 
associated with postcombat traumatic stress.”*° Consequently, “[t]here was unanimous 
agreement that the concept of “moral injury’ is useful and needed; and that it was seen as a 
helpful construct for better addressing a wider range of the complex consequences of warfare for 
many warriors. There was also universal agreement that the construct of moral injury is not 
entirely encompassed by the PTSD diagnostic criteria and its related features.”*° Some of the 
symptoms of moral injury, which are not included in the PTSD diagnostic criteria, include 


1. Negative changes in ethical attitudes and behavior 


2. Change in or a loss of spirituality 





44. Warren Kinghorn, “Combat Trauma and Moral Fragmentation: A Theological Account of Moral 
Injury,” Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics 32, no. 2 (2012): 57-74. 


45 Kinghorn, “Combat Trauma and Moral Fragmentation.” 


46. Drescher et al., “An Exploration of the Viability and Usefulness of the Construct of Moral Injury in 
War Veterans,” 9. 
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3. Guilt, shame, and forgiveness problems 

4. Anhedonia (the inability to experience pleasure) 

5. Dysphoria (a state of feeling unwell or unhappy) 

6. Reduced trust in others and in social/cultural contracts 
7. Aggressive behaviors 


8. Poor self-care*’ 


Psychological therapy often strives to convince the patient that guilt is unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, sometimes guilt is a legitimate emotion when the warrior’s conduct affects the 
innocent or when combat actions cross a line of what seems right. Guilt is a moral concept, and 
dealing with guilt calls for moral and spiritual solutions. It is therefore not surprising that 
Maguen and Litz concluded from their study of moral injury that 

participants also made important suggestions about ways to repair moral injury; these can 

be categorized into spiritually directed, socially directed, and individually directed 

interventions. This last point emphasizes that in addition to traditional individual-based 
therapies, interventions for moral injury should be considered across multiple disciplines 

(e.g., involving spiritual leaders), and that collaborative work across multiple systems 

may lead to the best results.”* 

The gospel offers a clear answer to the phenomenon of moral injury. The message of 
Christ is a message of divine forgiveness. Thus, Christians are well situated to address not only 
the psychological disorders associated with PTSD but also the more complicated issues that 
encompass moral injury. Indeed, not every believer is emotionally prepared or spiritually mature 


enough to cope with some of the stories soldiers tell, stories where notions of right and wrong are 


not always so clear. Yet the warrior’s experiences of war often result in a deeply rooted guilt— 





47. Drescher et al., “An Exploration of the Viability and Usefulness of the Construct of Moral Injury in 
War Veterans,” 9. 


48. Maguen and Litz, “Moral Injury in Veterans of War,” 2, emphasis added. 
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the prime component of moral injury. The church can and should help warriors address these 
problematic and morally complex issues. This calls for wisdom and requires a multilayered 


approach to ministry in which the church plays an important role. 


The Local Context: Fayetteville, North Carolina, and Fort Bragg 

Combat veterans suffering from PTSD, depression, the effects of traumatic brain injury 
(TBI), and moral injury constitute a significant societal crisis. One recent commentator has noted 
that “25% to 40% of OIF/OEF/OND-era veterans have neurological and psychological injuries 
related to post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) and traumatic brain injury (TBI). Since 2000, 
more than 347,962 veterans have suffered a form of TBI while on active duty,” and the “recent 
research has classified 43% of active-duty military personnel as binge drinkers and reported 
alcohol abuse rates as 40% for OIF/OEF veterans.”*’ This wounded warrior population has seen 
increases in suicide, unemployment, homelessness, domestic violence, criminal behavior, and 
incarceration, and this transition from the war zone to hometown has had a pronounced effect on 
our nation. The military and civilian courts witness this impact daily. Veterans who drink and 
drive, assault their wives, abuse drugs, or kill themselves do great harm to their families and their 
communities. The church has a role here and must understand and engage veterans within its 
community. 

Moreover, there is no ministry unless we make disciples. This has always been true. 
Timothy Tennent observes, “The command to ‘make disciples’ is surrounded by three supporting 
participles: going, baptizing, and teaching. The participles are descriptive, assuming a church 


that, in the presence of the risen Lord, will be characterized by the ongoing actions of going, 





49. Julie Marie Baldwin, “Investigating the Programmatic Attack: A National Survey of Veterans 
Treatment Courts,” The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 105, no. 3 (2016): 705-52. OEF stands for 
Operation Enduring Freedom (Afghanistan); OIF, Operation Iraqi Freedom; OND, Operation New Dawn (Iraq). 
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baptizing, and teaching. In the acts of going, baptizing, and teaching, Jesus expects His disciples 
to replicate among all nations the eschatological community known as the church.””? It follows 
then that discipleship of veterans must be a priority of local churches in small groups and 
working with veterans one on one. Christians in Fayetteville, North Carolina, face a challenge 
and a great opportunity. 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, is a city of more than 200,000 people,”' and is the backyard 
of Fort Bragg, the largest Army post in the world. Fort Bragg is home to more than 50,000 
active-duty military personnel.” The post borders the towns of Fayetteville, Spring Lake, 
Raeford, and Southern Pines, as well as four counties—Cumberland, Harnett, Moore, and 
Hoke.” Fort Bragg is home to the Army’s 82nd Airborne Division, XVIII Airborne Corps, the 
United States Special Operations Command, Forces Command, the Joint Special Operations 
Command, and United Army Reserve Command. Fort Bragg has so many generals that it is 
sometimes called “the Pentagon South.” Given these demographics, the Fayetteville-Fort Bragg 
community has been deeply touched by the war on terrorism, perhaps more than any other 
community in the United States. Fayetteville is composed of not only a large number of active- 
duty soldiers but also a large population of retired service members, many of whom are combat 
veterans. These include veterans of Vietnam, as well as younger veterans who have served in 


Kosovo, Desert Storm, Iraq, and Afghanistan. 
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A large percentage of these soldiers and veterans suffer from various degrees of PTSD, 
TBI, moral guilt, and other combat-related disorders. Often these veterans experience 
dysfunction in their lives, leading to broken marriages, increased alcohol and drug use, domestic 
violence, and other criminal or anti-social behavior. To address criminal behavior, two special 
veterans’ courts were created in Harnett and Cumberland counties to channel veterans with 
mental health or substance abuse problems into treatment as opposed to jail. Besides, several 
organizations within the community place particular emphasis on veterans.”* 

The response to this crisis by churches in Fayetteville has been sincere if uneven. To be 
sure, some churches in the Fort Bragg area have recognized the need to reach out to veterans. 
Nevertheless, there has not been a comprehensive, community-wide emphasis on soldiers or 
veterans struggling with combat-related PTSD. Many veterans are unaware of the available 
ministries, and many fall through the cracks. Undoubtedly, churches in Fayetteville are still 
trying to get a grasp on the crux of the problem. This is not to say churches or pastors are 
unconcerned or unsympathetic. On New Year’s Eve, 2015, a combat veteran struggling with 
PTSD entered a Fayetteville church carrying a rifle. The pastor, Fayetteville Councilman Larry 
Wright, a former Army drill sergeant, stepped down from the pulpit and met the man at the front 
of the sanctuary, asking, “Can I help you?” After a brief conversation, and after Pastor Wright 
took the weapon, the man fell to his knees and prayed with the pastor. That night he surrendered 
his life to Christ.°° Certainly, there are other compelling stories of veterans finding solace and 


healing in Fayetteville churches and ministries. Nevertheless, there is not a multilayered work by 
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Christians in Fayetteville that focuses on a spiritual solution for helping veterans. In short, there 


is little spiritual formation for warriors in the Fort Bragg area. 


How to Identify the Problem and How to Craft a Solution 

The goal is to enable the weary warrior to return home, psychologically and spiritually. 
Although he does not speak from a Christian perspective, Tick captures the challenge effectively 
when he writes, 

When we reconstruct a survivor’s identity from veteran to warrior, we open up 

dimensions of soul that modern society ignores, including those most painful and usually 

excluded from everyday life. Though conventional medicine and psychotherapy strive to 

be value neutral, in these healing efforts we must deal with our moral and spiritual 

dimensions. This is because warriorhood is not a role but a psychospiritual identity, an 

achieved condition of a mature, wise, and experienced soul.°° 

Hope for the warrior is found in the biblical narrative. David was a warrior who shed 
much blood, yet he found peace in the presence of God, proclaiming, “The LORD is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. He makes me lie down in green pastures. He leads me beside still 
waters. He restores my soul” (Ps 23:1-2). David found soul restoration through his relationship 
with God. He was a warrior and he was a king, but most of all; David was a beloved child of the 
Lord. For soldiers struggling with the memories of war, David provides a helpful paradigm. 
David shows that a relationship with God offers the way to recovery. Given this model, it is 
incumbent for the church to point the way to life. The church must help warriors find this path of 
restoration, a journey taken with a loving and forgiving God. 

This presence of combat veterans struggling with issues arising from war constitutes a 


unique opportunity for the greater Fort Bragg community. There is an opportunity for an effort 


that transcends denominational barriers and encompasses a variety of ministries and spiritual 





56. Tick, War and the Soul, 6. 
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approaches. Not all veterans will respond positively to the gospel. Nevertheless, many combat 
veterans and their families will respond to ministries that address the distinctive challenges that 
face combat veterans. What is needed is a distinctly Christian outreach, integrating well- 
established approaches to spiritual formation and discipleship, that offers veterans a path to 
recovery that conventional mental health treatment alone cannot provide. 

The question is how to alert the Christian community to the problem. Before successful 
outreach programs can be created, the church must understand the challenge. Churches in 
Fayetteville must move past patriotism and recognize that many of our veterans are not doing 
well. Once the church comprehends this need, Christians can develop positive means to minister 
to these veterans in ways that are consistent with their individual traditions. One size will not fit 
all. However, there are concepts of spiritual formation, discipleship, and sanctification that have 
stood the test of time and provide the church with effective tools. 

I contend that what is needed is an integrated, holistic, and Christian approach to spiritual 
formation directed toward combat veterans that can help veterans to discover Christ and discover 
the very meaning of their lives. This needs to be done in a way that respects diversity and the 
perspectives of others while unapologetically pointing to Christ. The church has a message of 
hope for everyone, especially the American warrior. 

To assess this thesis, I have attempted to survey combat veterans involved in the 
Veterans’ Treatment Court as well as other combat veterans to determine if these veterans 
discern a spiritual impact from their combat experiences and whether spiritual practices are 
relevant to their lives. I hope that this inquiry serves as a springboard to greater action on the part 


of the Christian community on behalf of combat veterans and soldiers. 
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Before proceeding, one needs to understand what spiritual formation means and how this 
process might benefit combat veterans. Any Christian effort to restore combat veterans to 
spiritual wholeness must be undertaken within the context of the gospel. Soldiers find peace that 
same way we all do—through Christ. Jesus said, “Come to me, all who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me, for I am gentle and 
lowly in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light” 
(Matt 11:28-30). One author has claimed, “[t]hroughout the ages, communities have made 
special efforts to protect or restore the souls of their warriors during times of war.””’ Clearly, a 
society that sends warriors into battle must also be responsible for restoring them to wholeness. 

The Christian worldview possesses a powerful paradigm that can change lives and restore 
souls. To use the words of Kenneth Boa, author, speaker, and Bible teacher, “Everyone has a 
broken story, and everyone has a choice . . . your pain can bring redemption when it forces you 
to examine what you believe. An eternal perspective can change everything, and it can make 


> The comerstone for spiritual formation is Christ, 


sense of the story you are living right now. 
who assures us, “I am the Alpha and the Omega, who is and who was and who is to come, the 


Almighty” (Rev 1:8). Spiritual formation is a process that has eternal consequence, and this 


changes everything. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A THEOLOGY OF SPIRITUAL FORMATION: THE AUTHENTIC CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Brothers, what we do in life echoes in eternity. 
—General Maximus in Gladiator 


Therefore, choose life, that you and your offspring may live, loving the LORD your God, 
obeying his voice and holding fast to him. 


—Deuteronomy 30:18-19 


“T am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father except through 
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me. 
—John 14:6 


Christian spirituality is rooted in biography. Our connection to God is rooted in our 
embrace of God’s narrative and the subordination of our personal story to God’s story. It is 
God’s comprehensive story that invites us, and it is Christ’s story to moves us and saves us. 
“Human beings, after all, are storytellers,” comments Michael Lodahl. “We love telling stories, 
and we love hearing them. We tend to piece together the moments of our lives in terms of a story 
we tell about ourselves—with a beginning; important characters; a plot; twists, turns, and 
surprises with each new chapter; and, often, an anticipated ending that will help make sense of 
the whole.”' Thus, God reveals himself to us through a rich metanarrative that explains our 
condition and invites us to participate in his grand restoration. Story is embedded in our DNA. 
Dr. Scott Sunquist, president of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, correctly observes that 
we learn best when both our reason and our emotions are involved, and stories do this.” Jesus 


understood this. This is why he taught in parables. It follows then that spiritual formation that is 
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the progressive transformation of our deepest self is rooted in story. The goal of spiritual 
formation is the embrace of God’s story. This is the hope of the gospel, and this is what saves us. 
Spiritual transformation implies that our stories, however tragic, can be rewritten. 


3 and so it is no 


Christian writer John Eldredge declares, “Story is the language of the heart, 
wonder that God reveals himself to us by way of a story. God’s story is redemptive history, a 
comprehensive metanarrative that encompasses human history. The miracle of this story is that 
we are invited to play a role. Spiritual transformation happens within the context of story. When 
men or women embrace the story of Christ, they discover God’s purpose for their lives. Even 
when life seems meaningless, Christ offers purpose. When the world is cruel, Christ offers love. 
When lives are broken beyond repair, Christ offers healing. When men or women embrace Jesus, 
they find life, and they begin the process of rewriting their story. The first step toward spiritual 
formation is to respond to Jesus’ invitation: “Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, 
and I will give you rest” (Matt 11:28, New International Version). 

It is also not surprising then that one of the most evocative images of the Christian life is 
the journey, since a journey typically suggests a story. Not surprisingly, this metaphor pervades 
the Bible. Abraham is called to travel to a faraway country. The patriarchs are depicted as 
sojourners. Moses leads Israel to the Promised Land. Isaiah 35:8 prophesies the return of the 
ransomed: 

And a highway shall be there, 

and it shall be called the Way of Holiness; 
the unclean shall not pass over it. 


It shall belong to those who walk on the way; 
even if they are fools, they shall not go astray. 
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Jesus declares, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father 
except through me” (John 14:6). Early Christians were people of the Way.’ Whatever spirituality 
is, it surely involves a journey, a pilgrimage with Christ which takes us from spiritual infancy to 
spiritual maturity. The Christian life is, the late Eugene Peterson observed, “a long obedience in 


” Kallistos Ware introduces his treatment of Orthodox spirituality with an apt 


the same direction. 
illustration of this idea: 
One of the best known of the Desert Fathers of fourth-century Egypt, St Sarapion the 
Sindonite, traveled once on pilgrimage to Rome. Here he was told of a celebrated recluse, 
a woman who lived always in one small room, never going out. Skeptical about her way 
of life—for he was himself a great wanderer—Sarapion called on her and asked: “Why 
are you sitting here?” To this she replied: “I am not sitting, I am on a journey.”* 
The Christian life is a sojourn, Ware pointed out: 
To be a Christian is to be a traveler. Our situation, say the Greek Fathers, is like that of 
the Israelite people in the desert of Sinai: we live in tents, not houses, for spiritually we 
are always on the move. We are on a journey through the inward space of the heart, a 
journey not measured by the hours of our watch or the days of the calendar, for it is a 
journey out of time into eternity.’ 
This metaphor contains an aspect of mystery. God calls us, God changes us, and the Holy Spirit 
is the agent of this change. But who is the Holy Spirit, and how does he change us? This has 
been a topic of discussion throughout the history of the church. 
The precise method of the Holy Spirit has remained a subject of study and conversation 


since the early church fathers. In speaking of the Holy Spirit and his role we would do well to 


heed the caution of Cyril of Jerusalem: “We would now somewhat say concerning the Holy 
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Ghost; not to declare His substance with exactness, for this is impossible; but to speak of the 
diverse mistakes of some concerning him, lest from ignorance we should fall into them; and to 
block up the path of error, that we may journey on the King’s one highway.’””* Cyril was careful 
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to “distinguish between the Holy Spirit and other forces with might be called spirits.” In 


particular, Cyril explained, “since the name spirit is given to different things, it is right to see 
what is that which is distinctively called the Holy Spirit. For many things are called spirits.” '° 
Our synergistic culture embraces almost every form of “spiritual” experience without 
discernment. Christians should heed Cyril’s caution. There are many things today that people 
call spiritual. However, Christians endeavor to embrace the work of the Holy Spirit, as revealed 
in Scripture. 

Life transforms every person. In this sense, spiritual formation is a part of life, either for 
good or ill. The people we encounter, the choices we make, the ideas we embrace, and the 
experiences we endure influence our minds and our souls. Our experiences in life, the choices we 
make, and the activities we embrace all affect our lives. These decisions can lead to a life with a 
clear purpose or a life that is little more than meaningless wandering. 

Christian formation is rooted in a decision. We respond to the words of Christ: “But seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things will be added to you” (Matt 
6:33). Accordingly, Christ is the essential element of Christian spiritual formation. There is an 
intentional process in seeking Christ and yielding to the leadership of the Holy Spirit, and this 


process profoundly changes us. This is the authentic Christian life. Robert Mulholland writes, 
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When spirituality is viewed as a journey, however, the way to spiritual wholeness is seen 
to lie in an increasingly faithful response to the One whose purpose shapes our path, 
whose grace redeems our detours, whose power liberates us from crippling bondages of 
the prior journey and whose transforming presence meets us at each turn in the road. In 
other words, holistic spirituality is a pilgrimage of deepening responsiveness to God’s 
control of our life and being.'! 


Progressive responsiveness to the Holy Spirit’s control of our life is the essence of 
spiritual formation, discipleship, and sanctification. Nowadays, this is an uncommon life. People 
today have no purpose, no direction, no real meaning. People are consumed with short-term 
goals, living desperate lives without significance or purpose. The lives of most men and women 
are like rudderless ships in uncharted waters. The words spoken by Macbeth seem to describe 
modern life: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.'” 


Kenneth Boa writes, “People delude themselves with short-term aspirations and 
pleasures, but a brutally honest analysis of life on this side of the grave without hope on the other 
side would lead to despair. If death ends all, human life is a mere incident in an indifferent 
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universe, a meaningless blip in cosmic time.” ’~ Without meaning, without Christ, life is a tale 


told by an idiot, signifying nothing. 
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By contrast, the authentic Christian life is lived with purpose. This especially comes into 
focus when confronting trauma, tragedy, and suffering. Viktor Frankl wrote, “Suffering is an 
ineradicable part of life, even as fate and death. Without suffering and death human life cannot 
be complete. The way in which a man accepts his fate and all the suffering it entails, the way in 
which he takes up his cross, gives him ample opportunity—even under the most difficult 
circumstances—to add a deeper meaning to his life.”'* 

The telos of the Christian life is Christ himself, for “we are first called to a Person, and 
then we are called to express this defining relationship in the things we undertake, realizing that 
the final outcome of our lives is in the hands of God. We have a sense of destiny, but our 
ignorance of the invisible geography of the new creation means that we must trust God for what 


he is calling us to become.”'” 


When we follow Christ, we progressively become like him, and his 
Spirit instigates a genuine metamorphosis. This is the mystery of spiritual formation. This is 
God’s antidote to Macbeth’s cynicism. 

However, Christ promises us more than just purpose. The disciple of Christ has the 
promise of God’s transforming presence within him: the promise of the Holy Spirit. Jesus said, 
“And I will ask the Father, and he will give you another Helper, to be with you forever, even the 
Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it neither sees him nor knows him. You 
know him, for he dwells with you and will be in you” (John 14:16-17). It is this promise of the 
unwavering presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit that distinguishes Christian spirituality 
from mere self-improvement, Dallas Willard said: “The instrumentalities of Christian spiritual 


formation, therefore, involve much more than human effort and actions under our control. Well- 


informed human effort certainly is indispensable, for spiritual formation is no passive process. 
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However, Christlikeness of the inner being is not a human attainment. It is, finally, a gift of 
grace.”'° 

Consequently, it is the real experience of the Holy Spirit in the church and the individual 
believer that brings about spiritual formation. The eminent scholar Gordon Fee writes, 

The experience of the Spirit is the key to his already/not yet eschatological framework; 

the Spirit is the essential player in the believers’ experiencing and living out the salvation 

that God has brought about in Christ; the Spirit both forms the church into God’s new 

(eschatological) people and conforms them into Christ’s image through his fruit in their 

lives; and the Spirit gifts them in worship to edify and encourage one another in their 

ongoing life in the world. It is fair to say that “Paul’s entire theology without the 
supporting pinion of the Spirit would crumble into ruins.”"” 

It is the Holy Spirit who transforms us, but we must embrace the process. Effective 
spiritual transformation involves a synergy between the will of the disciple and the 
empowerment of the Holy Spirit. This can have significant consequences for ministry, especially 
any ministry to the brokenhearted. Disciples must embrace the gospel and reorient their lives, but 
they must also learn to appropriate, by faith, the power that God makes available through the 
Holy Spirit in the name of Jesus Christ. As the disciple intentionally pursues Christ, the Holy 
Spirit travels alongside and within. How this happens remains a mystery—though there is much 
we can learn about the process. Nevertheless, Christian spiritual formation is a journey by faith 


wherein the Holy Spirit guides and changes disciples as they discover the purpose of their lives. 


This is the authentic Christian life. 


The Authentic Christian Life 


Therefore, preparing your minds for action, and being sober-minded, set your hope fully 
on the grace that will be brought to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ. As obedient 
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children, do not be conformed to the passions of your former ignorance, but as he who 
called you is holy, you also be holy in all your conduct, since it is written, “You shall be 
holy, for I am holy.” 

—| Peter 1:13-16 


For all who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God. 
—Romans 8:14 


I therefore, a prisoner for the Lord, urge you to walk in a manner worthy of the calling to 

which you have been called. 

—Ephesians 4:1 

We are instructed to be perfect, called to be sons of God, exhorted to live lives worthy of 
Christ. This is the genuine Christian life, impossible without God’s grace and unattainable unless 
we are transformed by the Spirit of God. The Christian life involves a process of change, a 
movement from immaturity to maturity. Robertson McQuilkin, the former president of Columbia 
International University, declared, “Who can deny that God intends the normal Christian life to 
be a life of change, advancing in knowledge and in likeness to Jesus Christ?”"* 

In short, we are called to be a holy and righteous people. Nonetheless, we do sin. We are 
drawn toward selfishness. The sad truth is that contemporary Christian culture hardly looks 
different from the rest of the world, infected with sexual immorality, greed, and strife, and 
infatuated with worldly success. The church urges people to make “decisions for Christ,” but we 
do not consistently urge holy living. We have become enticed by “cheap grace” and ignore 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s warning that “in such a church, the world finds a cheap covering for its 
sins; no contrition is required, still less any real desire to be delivered from sin.”"” 


Of course, God has always called imperfect men and women. Abraham, the father of our 


faith, failed to trust God and fathered a rival to the child of promise. Jacob lied to his father and 
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stole his brother’s blessing. Moses murdered a man and fled the justice of Pharaoh. Rahab was 
reportedly a prostitute but was saved because of her faith in the God of Israel. David slept with 
his friend’s wife and then arranged for his death. Paul refused to show grace to John Mark and 
wrecked his partnership with Barnabas. Peter feared the party of the circumcision and withdrew 
from Paul and the Gentiles. The Bible is the story of imperfect men and women who are 
redeemed and transformed by Christ. 

The picture the Bible provides is one that promises a change in status and exhorts us to 
pursue righteousness. For example, the Bible teaches that in Christ we are a new creation (2 Cor 
5:17), we are raised with Christ (Eph 2:6), we are sealed with the Holy Spirit (Eph 1:3), and we 
are alive together with Christ (Col 2:13). These are words of status and indicate a finished work 
appropriated by faith. At the same time, we are also instructed to seek the things above (Col 3:1), 
to pursue righteousness (2 Tim 2:22), and to work out our salvation with fear and trembling (Phil 
2:12). These are words of process, depicting a life of transformation and pursuit. 

Consequently, the Bible presents a paradox, depicting the Christian as already profoundly 
changed yet called to a process of lifetime transformation. Any theory of spirituality must 
embrace this paradox. Any ministry that seeks to reshape the victims of trauma and war must 


embrace both aspects of spiritual formation. 


Becoming Like Christ: A Look at Romans 
Spiritual formation for Christians involves a progressive appropriation of the character of 
Christ. We are reminded of Paul’s earnest and heartfelt claim: “my little children, for whom I am 
again in the anguish of childbirth until Christ is formed in you!” (Gal 4:19). Accordingly, 


spiritual formation is the process by which Christ is formed in us. This is a life anchored in 


a3 


Christ and where we are changed from the inside out. This is a process that has mental, 
emotional, and ethical consequences. 

This process has been the focus of attention in the church and a subject of study for more 
than two thousand years and debated from the time of the ancient church fathers to modern 
theologians. Given the immensity of the intellects that have grappled with this issue, far be it for 
any disciple to offer a theory that solves the riddle of sanctification and spiritual formation. 
Instead, the disciple must be content to treat this activity, whether it is called sanctification, 
deification (theosis), Christian growth, or spiritual formation, as a mystery. Nevertheless, this is a 
mystery that is worth pursuing. Moreover, if we want to restore the souls of warriors, we must 
first understand how to restore our souls. All of us have been wounded in life, some to a greater 
extent than others, but the solution is the same for all of us: that we become conformed to the 
character of Christ. 

It should not surprise Christians that one of the most studied passages of the Bible, 
Romans 7:14-25, constitutes a core passage for understanding spiritual formation. It has been 
suggested that Romans 7 constitutes “the central section of what could be called Paul’s doctrine 
of sanctification.””” 

In this passage, Paul depicts an inward struggle, concluding, “For I know that nothing 
good dwells in me, that is, in my flesh. For I have the desire to do what is right, but not the 
ability to carry it out. For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I keep on 
doing” (Rom 7:18-19). In Romans 7:14-25, Paul vividly captures that inner struggle that seems 


to afflict most people. Indeed, the only persons immune to this struggle are those who have no 
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inclination toward righteousness. By contrast, anyone who desires to be a good person is 
inevitably challenged with his or her own frailty and imperfection. 

The overriding question for scholars concerning this passage is this: how does the 
believer in Christ experience this inner struggle? Does the Christian’s transition from life in the 
flesh to the way of the Spirit constitute a change so radical that the struggle against one’s sinful 
inclination ceases, or is Paul also pointing to an extended process that follows one’s conversion 
experience? 

Salvation includes a paradigm shift that is radical and transformative. Nevertheless, 
human experience suggests that real maturity requires time and effort. So the question is this: can 
a true Christian proclaim, “Wretched man that Iam! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death” (Rom 7:24)? The age-long debate concerning Romans 7:13-25 addresses this question. 
Do these verses apply only to the futile struggle of unbelievers or unbelieving Jews who have not 
been transformed by the Spirit of Christ, or does Paul describe an inward struggle common to all 
Christians—albeit a struggle with the hope of success? 

In introducing this profound passage, Paul first shows that believers in Christ have died 
to the law—the Torah. Comparing these believers (Jews and God-fearing Gentiles presumably) 
to a woman whose husband has died, Paul writes, 

Likewise, my brothers, you also have died to the law through the body of Christ, so that 

you may belong to another, to him who has been raised from the dead, in order that we 

may bear fruit for God. For while we were living in the flesh, our sinful passions, aroused 
by the law, were at work in our members to bear fruit for death. But now we are released 
from the law, having died to that which held us captive, so that we serve in the new way 

of the Spirit and not in the old way of the written code. (Rom 7:4-6) 

Living in the flesh implies a life apart from Christ, captive to sinful passions without the 


means or the power to live righteously. But Christ’s death is imputed to the followers of Christ. 


Thus, Jewish and Gentile believers alike have “died to the law through the body of Christ.” 


Ee) 


Consequently, they belong to Christ, who has been raised from the dead. The consequence of this 
resurrection is that we have the power to “bear fruit for God.” 

This “sin that dwells within me” and “the flesh” seem to refer to the principle of 
indwelling sin and that inclination to sin that is inherent in every human being. So here, Paul is 
setting out two paradigms, life without Christ, dominated by our sinful inclination, and the new 
way of the Spirit. However, does this description of an inner struggle also apply to believers or 
only unbelievers? 

It would seem that Paul’s insight into life in the flesh, which is dominated by sinful 
inclinations and a hopeless and futile life, has great relevance for believers. Grant Osborne seems 
to have it right when he writes, 

It is more likely that the contrast between the life under the flesh in 7:14-25 and life 

under the Spirit in 8:1-17 is not the unsaved vs. the saved but the Christian trusting the 

flesh vs. the Christian living in the Spirit. It is Paul (and us) trying to defeat sin in his 
own strength and finally learning to surrender to the Spirit. It is simply too difficult to 
take “I” rhetorically as an unbeliever or as Israel without seeing Paul speaking of himself 
in some fashion.”! 

Understanding the text in this manner indeed presents a word of encouragement for any 
disciple of Christ striving for Christian maturity. Paul’s language resonates with any disciple 
who grieves over his shortcomings as a Christian. These words resonate because they provide an 
apt description of the Christian struggle with human frailty while at the same time providing 
hope for every believer. For Christians impacted by violence, war, and moral injury, this reading 
of Romans points to healing and transformation. This is a message of hope and grace because it 
is Christ who sets us free and the Holy Spirit who transforms us. 


Christian transformation, while dramatic and life-changing, is not fully realized in this 


life. An inward struggle does continue, albeit with a different strategy. Hence, being a converted 
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Christian does not instantaneously result in a life utterly free from sin. We are not entirely free 
from this inner struggle against our sinful inclinations in this mortal life. We are already saved, 
we are already justified, we are already forgiven, we are already set apart, and we see the fruit of 
this reality in our daily lives. Nevertheless, there is still labor. Consequently, Paul exhorts the 
Philippians, “My beloved, as you have always obeyed, so now, not only as in my presence but 
much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil 2:12). He 
exhorts the Romans to “set their minds on the things of the Spirit” (Rom 8:5). He advises the 
Colossians, “If then you have been raised with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is, seated at the right hand of God” (Col 3:1). He tells his protégé, Timothy, to “flee 
youthful passions and pursue righteousness” (2 Tim 2:22). Paul never presents a Christianity that 
is without struggle or transformation. The authentic Christian life, which may include dramatic 
experiences of conversion and change, always includes a journey of progressive maturation 
made possible in Christ. The authentic Christian life is therefore appropriated by faith and 
enabled by the Holy Spirit who dwells within us. 

In this context, Paul’s exhortation in Romans 12:1-2 becomes all the more relevant: “I 
appeal to you, therefore, brothers, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. Do not be conformed to 
this world, but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that by testing you may discern what 
is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.” 

In this famous exhortation, we find the heart of spiritual formation. The disciple must 
offer himself to God. There must be an intentional rejection of the world system that is 
unceasingly hostile to God. There must be a renewing of the mind—because the mind is the 


crucial arena for transformation. Throughout this process, we must remember that “the weapons 


ea 


of our warfare are not of the flesh but have divine power to destroy strongholds” (2 Cor 10:4). 
We must walk according to the Spirit, so “the righteous requirement of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit” (Rom 8:4). All of this 


requires both faith and God’s grace. 


Spiritual Formation: The Pursuit of Maturity 


Only let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ. 
—Philippians 1:27 


Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who works in you, 

both to will and to work for his good pleasure. 

—Philippians 2:12-13 

The Christian should not let sin reign in her mortal body. She must, instead, present 
herself to God, and her bodily members as instruments for righteousness. Sin should not have 
dominion over the Christian (see Rom 6:12-14). Thus, the Christian is expected to live ina 
manner worthy of the gospel of Christ. To put it bluntly, real spirituality should have a real 
impact on the way the Christian lives. 

If we are to make disciples, we must offer more than a theological theory; we must offer 
practical solutions. Only when the church is composed of men and women who embody the 
character of Christ can the church change lives and offer real healing. This suggests a serious 
pursuit of Christian maturity. Accordingly, we might learn something from Vince Lombardi, the 
legendary and Jesuit-educated National Football League football coach. Lombardi’s words 
transformed a football team from hapless losers into one of the greatest professional teams of all 
time. Lombardi told his new team, “Gentlemen, we are going to relentlessly chase perfection, 


knowing full well we will not catch it, because perfection is not attainable. But we are going to 
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°° The Green Bay Packers 


relentlessly chase it because in the process we will catch excellence. 
pursued perfection and won five national championships over the next seven years. 

Similarly, Christians should relentlessly pursue perfection, knowing all the while they 
can never fully attain perfection in this life. However, in pursuing perfection, the disciple of 
Christ can catch spiritual excellence and, in doing so, fulfill the purpose of his or her life. This 
pursuit of Christian excellence requires faith, time, and grit, but this mindset is the best way to 
avoid cheap grace and achieve real spiritual formation. 

Just as physical growth takes time and, so too does spiritual growth. Thus, Mulholland 
explains, spiritual formation calls for patience and perseverance. 

If you ask most Christians about their spiritual pilgrimage, they will say that it is a day- 

by-day experience with its ups and downs, its victories and defeats, its successes and 

failures. In brief, it is a process. But if you were to ask them how God works 
transformation in their lives, many would indicate that God “zaps” them at some point 
and instantly changes them. How often Christians struggle to create the setting in which 

God can “zap” them out of their brokenness and into wholeness! We live in an instant- 

gratification culture.” 

Consequently, the Christian life requires a diligent pursuit of God’s righteousness rooted 
in faith and coupled with God’s grace and the work of the Holy Spirit. Christians must 
purposefully seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness while faithfully depending on the 
deep work of the Holy Spirit within the disciple’s heart. Boa notes, “Dependence is critical, but 
there is no growth in the Christian life apart from discipline and self-control.”** A Christian 


psychiatrist echoes this sentiment when he writes, 


I believe that anything good that comes to pass on the earth is of God, energized by his 
Spirit, no matter the agent. However, trying to capture and delineate what constitutes the 
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power of the Holy Spirit as opposed to my own volition, or understanding where I stop 

and the Spirit starts—or vice versa—is rather like, as folk-rock singer David Wilcox 

poetically describes it, trying to catch the wind in my fist.”° 

We must strive to catch the wind that is the Holy Spirit. In the crisp analysis of Willard, 
“Grace does not rule out method, or method grace. Grace thrives on method and method on 
grace.”*° Thus the Christian pursues perfection with the determination of Lombardi’s Packers, 
while at the same time trusting that it is God who works in us, both to will and to work for his 
good pleasure (Phil 2:13). This is a life marked by faith and discipline undergirded by grace. 

The quest for Christ and his righteousness changes us. As we embrace God’s story and 
surrender our lives to Christ’s rule over our lives, the Holy Spirit shapes our character and 
transforms our lives. This requires faith, and it is impossible without the activity of the Holy 
Spirit. Contrary to popular opinion, we cannot change ourselves. 

Real spirituality means a life that displays the fruit of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control (Gal 5:22-23). This is a God-breathed life. In 
the words of Alister McGrath, “Spirituality is the outworking in real life of a person’s religious 
faith—what a person does with what they believe.””’ Authentic spirituality is thus practical, yet it 
defies definitive analysis, precise explanation, or a modus operandi. In this sense, genuine 
spiritual formation remains a mystery; real spiritual formation is a work of God, “an act of God 


from beginning to end.””* We should respect this mystery and eschew precise formulas or 


methods. However, there are common experiences and disciplines that have historically proven 
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beneficial in pursuing spiritual maturity. While there are no techniques guaranteed to produce 
Christ-like character, the history of the church does reveal practices and disciplines that, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, seem to draw us closer to Christ. 

Spirituality is a life of faith. Spiritual formation is the product of countless small 
decisions, actions, and corrections that are rooted in faith and directed toward the pursuit of God 
and his righteousness. Throughout this process, we must learn to cooperate with the Holy Spirit. 
This requires faith, and “faith is needed because God is needed. People cannot save themselves 
and cannot sanctify themselves either. God is needed to deliver from sin, and God is needed if 
one is to live a successful Christian life. But His wisdom and power do not come 
automatically.” 

In all of this, we should not underestimate the importance of repentance. Peterson writes, 
“The usual biblical word describing the no we say to the world’s lies and the yes we say to God’s 
truth is repentance. It is always and everywhere the first word in the Christian life.” McQuilken 
echoes this idea: “The choice is to obey; and obedience begins with repentance, continues in a 
yielded spirit, and proves itself in aggressive participation in using the means of grace and in 
eager affirmative action to be all that God intends. The attitude is childlike trust, relying with 


”’! There is no spiritual formation without faith. 


loving confidence on Him alone. 
Christian spirituality is about our walk with Christ, and we can learn from those who 
have walked with Christ before us. We are part of a grand tradition made up of fellow believers 


who have struggled as we struggle and who faced the same doubts we encounter. These fellow 


pilgrims can provide lessons learned that can point the way. The church boasts men and women 
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who in their time were passionate about Christ. We can draw from their experiences. We can 
learn from their practices. We stand upon a historical foundation of Christianity that has passed 
to us the gospel of Christ through faithful men and women who exhibited genuine spirituality. 
This tradition invites us to learn from men and women who sought Christ with humility and 
purpose. What is needed is a coherent and effective strategy for spiritual formation that trains 
Christians in the process of spiritual formation. Christians need practical instruction about this 
process of yielding to Christ and walking by the Spirit. This is the church’s mission: to make 
disciples and teach them how to live a holy life. In its hunger for holiness, the church has 
developed practices, exercises, methods, and patterns calculated to foster righteousness and train 
Christians in the way of Christ. 

Balance is key to effective spiritual formation. Godly living requires effort. As Peter 
Nelson observes, “what we see is that the movement from sinful toward godly living involves 
effort. Among the Bible’s images conveying this idea are these three: waging war, doing work, 
and engaging in athletic competition.”** So we need to be careful not to drift into extreme 
passivity or slack in our daily regimen of seeking God. We must find a useful balance that 
incorporates intentional spiritual disciplines without striving to earn God’s righteousness through 
our efforts. 

What is needed is a fusion of faith and effective practices, all grounded in God’s grace 
and empowered by the Holy Spirit. Thus Willard posits, 

God has provided a methodical path of recovery. Grace does not rule out method or 

method grace. Grace thrives on method and method on grace. Spiritual formation in 

Christ is therefore not a mysterious, irrational—possibly hysterical—process: something 

that strikes like lightning, whenever and wherever it will, if at all. Alternatively, 


something that is magically conferred upon us as we dwell amid curious rituals and 
antique practices. Spiritual experiences (Paul on the Damascus road, and so on) do not 
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constitute spiritual formation, though they could be a meaningful part thereof and 

sometimes are. This, I freely admit, is contrary to a view of grace as passivity that is 

widely held now. But the God-ordained order of the souls under grace must be 
discovered, respected, and cooperated with, if its God-intended results for spiritual 
growth are to be attained. Spiritual formation is something we human beings can and 
must undertake—as individuals and in fellowship with other apprentices of Jesus. While 
it is simultaneously a profound manifestation of God’s gracious action through his Word 
and Spirit, it is also something we are responsible for before God and can set about 
achieving in a sensible, systematic manner.”* 

The classical spiritual disciplines provide a means of grace. When undertaken with 
humility and in faith, the spiritual disciplines provide a concrete way for Christians to offer 
themselves as living sacrifices (Rom 12:1) and a practical way to present the members of his 
body as instruments of righteousness (Rom 6:3). When these disciplines are undertaken as an act 
of faith, they provide a means by which the Holy Spirit can renew our thinking and transform our 
lives. Prayer, feeding on Scripture, sacred reading, or presenting ourselves to God all influence 
our mental patterns and habits of the heart, and all of this is done all under the patient guidance 
of the Holy Spirit: 

The Christian’s journey toward wholeness in the image of Christ for the sake of others 

progresses through spiritual disciplines. Just as a journey from one place to another 

requires varied sets of disciplines for successful completion (walking, driving, flying, 
navigation skills and the like), so the Christian journey has its own sets of disciplines 
which enable the pilgrim to progress through the stages of the spiritual path toward 
wholeness in Christ.”* 

Wise application of the spiritual disciplines reinforces our faith and allows us to follow 
the path God has laid out for us with patience and diligence. This is a biblical pattern. Luke tells 
us that Jesus “would withdraw to desolate places and pray” (Luke 5:16). Jesus practiced the 


disciplines of solitude, prayer, fasting, service, and worship, and he was undeniably a student of 


Scripture. Willard points out that these ascetical practices are embedded within the Hebraic 
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tradition. Thus, “when we look at the exemplars of the Hebrew religion such as Abraham, 
Moses, David, Daniel, John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. Paul we are looking a people who fast, 
pray, seek solitude, and give themselves up to mankind and God in ways that are readily 
recognizable as ascetic. They all serve as models for these practices.”*° Similarly, Paul explains 
to the Corinthians, “I discipline my body and keep it under control, lest after preaching to others 
I myself should be disqualified” (1 Cor 9:27). Thus, when we speak of spiritual disciplines, we 
are speaking of practices that are rooted in Scripture and directed toward Christ, “the founder and 
perfecter of our faith” (Heb 12:2). 

This is an essential point since we need to appreciate that when we speak of the classic 
spiritual disciplines we are referring to biblically proscribed activities. Thus, evangelicals must 
differentiate between those disciplines that are distinctively biblical and rooted within the 
tradition of the Christian church and those activities that are drawn from eastern religions, occult 
practices, or New Age practices. Many of these practices are antithetical to Christianity. The call 
here is for distinctly Christian practices that are biblically sound and rooted in traditional 
Christianity. What we seek are traditional spiritual disciplines that are rooted in Scripture and 
which draw us to Christ. This does not mean we ignore sound research in medicine, psychology, 
or neurology that may reinforce biblical teachings. However, we must take care to examine every 
recommended practice through the lens of Scripture.*° 

As we approach the practice of spiritual disciplines, we need to be guided by the Holy 


Spirit cognizant that these disciplines do not represent a set of rules or sure-fire steps to spiritual 
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maturity. As we draw close to Christ, we will find that there are disciplines that are better suited 
to our particular circumstances, lives, temperaments, and church context. Adele Ahlberg 
Calhoun reminds us, “Mastery of every Discipline is not the Goal. Surrendering to God is.”*” 
We must remember that each individual has a story that is unique and sometimes 
involves great suffering and trauma. Each story must be approached with caution and care. The 
spiritual disciplines are not a quick fix to life’s problems; Boa points out “there is no shortcut to 


spiritual formation.””** 


We need to take care that we do not try to fix people, but instead, by 
encouraging and loving people, we invite them to surrender to Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Nevertheless, the practice of spiritual disciplines should be an integral part of the normal 
Christian life, and they are especially necessary for men and women struggling with the impact 
of trauma in their lives. Ruth Haley Barton puts it well when she writes, “The disciplines 
themselves are basic components of the rhythm of intimacy with God that feed and nourish the 
soul, keeping us open and available for God’s surprising initiatives in our lives.”*’ Spiritual 
disciplines can impact our souls, renew our minds, and bring about authentic transformation. 
This is also true of those Christians who have suffered due to traumatic experiences. The goal is 
to draw closer to Christ, to do his will, and to conform to his character. 

It is axiomatic that confession, prayer, Scripture, service, and worship constitute the 


essential disciplines of Christianity. These are the nonnegotiables of spiritual formation. The 


other disciplines arise from these core disciplines. The disciplines enable us to walk with God. 
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This is a life with meaning. We walk by faith with Christ, who loves us and continually shows us 
the way. Through the spiritual disciplines, we take our eyes off ourselves and focus on Christ. 
We learn to love God and to love our neighbor. This is a life with purpose. This is the authentic 


Christian life. 


A Word about Spiritual Warfare 
For we do not wrestle against flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the 
authorities, against the cosmic powers of this present darkness, against the spiritual forces 


of evil in the heavenly places. 
—Ephesians 6:12 


And do not bring us into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one. 
—Matthew 6:13, Holman Christian Standard Bible 
Delivering people from evil spirits is, along with forgiving sins and healing the sick, an 
essential part of the gospel. 
—Francis McNutt 
Peter exhorted his readers, “Be sober-minded; be watchful. Your adversary the devil 
prowls around like a roaring lion, seeking someone to devour” (1 Pet 5:8). The Bible depicts a 
spiritual battle and presents the devil and his demons as a real enemy. Consequently, if we are to 
embrace a thoroughly biblical approach to spiritual formation, we must appreciate that spiritual 
warfare is an essential facet of the authentic Christian life. More precisely, deliverance should be 
an essential element of the gospel. 
To be sure, mention of spiritual warfare evokes cynicism and questions of one’s sanity. 
Nevertheless, the misery of the human condition reflects a spiritual condition that cannot always 
be explained or understood by a materialistic worldview. The Bible tells us that evil exists, and 


he has a name. If we want to present the full gospel and bring good news to a troubled world, we 


must grasp the concept that there is an invisible enemy. Francis McNutt summarizes this point 
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when he writes, “It is precisely because the evil in the world has a satanic origin that we cannot 
simply overcome it with better education or church programs; we need a savior.”*° 

Talk about the devil and demons can make people uncomfortable. In western culture, talk 
of spiritual warfare is generally met with snickers and disdain, especially in academic circles. 
Nevertheless, if we are to take the Scriptures seriously, we must acknowledge the force of evil in 
this world that is primarily invisible to humankind. The Bible speaks of the devil, and it speaks 
of demons. The words demon and demons are found sixty-five times in the New Testament; 
“demonic,” “demoniac,” or “demon-possessed” are found fourteen times in the New Testament; 
and the term “evil spirit” is found twice in the New Testament.*' “The bible amply supports the 


»”? Tf we are to communicate the gospel effectively, we must acknowledge 


existence of demons. 
and address the influence of the devil and his demons. McNutt says, “Consequently delivering 
people from evil spirits is, along with forgiving sins and healing the sick, an essential part of the 
gospel.”*? Robert Ashley, a Gordon-Conwell graduate, has pointed out, “[t]he gospel accounts 
have plenty of descriptions of how Jesus dealt with demons. For us to doubt their existence 


would be to question the very authority of Scripture.” 
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What is needed is a healthy balance. We are not unmindful of biology, neurology, and 
psychology or how these factors affect human behavior. We are cognizant of the fact that we can 
make bad choices and develop bad habits that enslave us to sinful lifestyles. However, we must 
understand that we also face the spiritual forces of wickedness. Like it or not, we are engaged in 
spiritual warfare, and we are often called to minister to wounded souls on the front line of this 
battle. If we are to make disciples, we often must free the captives, heal the wounded, and see 
them delivered from the power of the evil one. 

Therefore, spiritual formation will often involve the ministry of inner healing and 
deliverance. Thus Kenneth Boa observes, “Not all demonic strongholds are caused by sin in the 
life of the victim; some can be induced by childhood trauma, such as sexual, physical, 
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psychological and religious abuse.” McNutt echoes this idea when he writes, “Post-Traumatic 


Stress Disorder is another problem in our society for which inner healing and even deliverance 
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»”” We should include warriors 


are now recognized as effective and even life-saving solutions. 
who have seen the face of battle in this population. War often reveals great evil of both 
humankind and the spiritual kind. 

Consequently, any ministry in spiritual formation, especially to victims of trauma, should 
take into account the possibility of Satan’s activity. In the words of Boa, “As members of the 
body of Christ, we play a crucial role in a universal conflict with spiritual forces of wickedness 
in the heavenly places.”*’ 


This calls for wisdom. We must always heed the admonition to first do no harm. The 


process of spiritual formation should take into account medical, psychological, and spiritual 
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factors. C. S. Lewis has pointed out in his preface to The Screwtape Letters, “There are two 
equal and opposite errors into which our race can fall about the devils. One is to disbelieve in 
their existence. The other is to believe, and to feel an excessive and unhealthy interest in them. 
They themselves are equally pleased by both errors and hail a materialist or a magician with the 
same delight.”** 

When working with troubled people and victims of traumatic events, the church should 
operate in conjunction with doctors, psychiatrists, psychotherapists, counselors, and chaplains in 
a synergistic way that takes into account the physical, the psychological, and the spiritual. 
McNutt observes that mental health professionals are beginning to recognize that victims of 
trauma sometimes benefit from prayers for inner healing and even deliverance. Thus he 
concludes that “[t]houghtful Christians realize they need to exercise discernment between 
psychological problems—for which a patient needs counseling, psychiatric help or medication— 
and the presence of real demonic activity in the person, in which case deliverance is called for.””” 

Not everyone will accept this view. Many professionals in the area of psychology and 
psychiatry embrace a materialist worldview. Authors John Coe and Todd Hall point out, “The 
modernist approach to science unnecessarily bifurcates the world into two separate domains of 
what can be known (the natural and the Christian) and two separate methodologies (science and 
faith).”°° Moreover, some Christians will likely be uncomfortable with the subject of 


deliverance. Nevertheless, I contend that a healthier view is one that thoughtfully addresses the 


biblical view that we are engaged in spiritual warfare, and this necessitates a spiritual response. 
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The church needs to be guided by Scripture and empowered by the Holy Spirit. 
Deliverance is part of the gospel. Jesus’ ministry was summarized in the following manner: 
“And he healed many who were sick with various diseases, and cast out many demons” (Mark 
1:34); “So his fame spread throughout all Syria, and they brought him all the sick, those afflicted 
with various diseases and pains, those oppressed by demons, epileptics, and paralytics, and he 
healed them” (Matt 4:24). Jesus instructed his disciples to “heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse 
lepers, and cast out demons” (Matt 10:8). We are called to do the same. 

We should not be unaware of the schemes of the devil. We must be sober-minded and 
watchful, knowing that our adversary prowls around like a roaring lion, seeking someone to 
devour (1 Pet 5:8). We must also recognize that we do not engage in spiritual warfare by relying 
on our strength, ingenuity, or power. It is God who delivers and saves. When it comes to spiritual 


warfare, what is required is deliberate reliance on the Holy Spirit. 


Corporate Spirituality: The Importance of Community 


We come to faith as individuals, but we grow in community. 
—Kenneth Boa 


Sainthood is perfected in communion with others, never apart from it. 
—Simon Chan 


For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the members of the body, 
though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. For in one Spirit, we were all baptized 
into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink of one Spirit. 
—1 Corinthians 12:12-13 
We are meant to drink of the Holy Spirit and to experience the fullness of Christ as 
individuals and as part of the church. Spiritual formation takes place within the church and 


requires our full participation in the church. Consequently our metamorphosis into the image of 


Christ takes place within a community of believers. Mulholland says it succinctly: “Spiritual 
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formation is a process of being conformed to the image of Christ for the sake of others.””' 


Virtually every writer on the topic of spiritual formation affirms this principle. Thus Boa 
observes, “The spiritual life is both personal and social; it is both dependent on God 
(transcendent) and active in the world (immanent). It weds both personal holiness with social 


>? Therefore, if we are to understand 


holiness and melds devotion to Jesus with service to others. 
the process of spiritual formation and show others the way to transformation, we must take to 
heart this truth: genuine spiritual formation can take place only within the church. 

James Dunn puts it quite well when commenting on Paul’s understanding of the 
charismatic experience: “Religious experience is never reducible in Paul to individualistic 
piety—with what one does with one’s aloneness before God. On the contrary, the corporate 
dimension of religious experience is integral to Paul’s whole understanding of the divine human 


°° The church is therefore envisioned as one body, and each person, constituting its 


relationship. 
many members, can fully express Christ only within this corporate body (1 Cor 12:12-13). 

We need individual growth. However, our pursuit of God should also draw us into the 
service of others. Boa puts it well when he writes, “Our personal life together with Christ should 
both support and be fed by our corporate life together in Christ. Each of us needs a rhythm of 
solitude and community, of withdrawal and engagement, of intimacy and activity, of being 
served and serving others, and of personal and corporate growth.”** Every Christian needs to 


spend time alone with God. At the same time, it is within the community of believers that we 


most fully experience Christ, as Simon Chan explains: 
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This growth, which leads to union with God in love, can only be growth within the body 
of Christ. The saint is not one whose virtues stand out from the rest of the body. The saint 
is not “outstanding” in that sense. The more perfected in love the saint becomes, the 
greater the identification with the church. The closer the union with God the stronger the 
bond with Christ’s body. Sainthood is perfected in communion with others, never apart 
from it.”° 

We are called to follow Christ, but we do not make this journey alone. We follow Christ “in 

communion with others.” 

Having said this, we must acknowledge that contemporary Christians, especially in the 
United States, do not do “church” well. Boa is not alone when he observes, “Community has 
been deteriorating in the Western world, and it is being challenged on several fronts.”*° We live 
in a highly individualized culture. Popular culture consistently advises us, from the cradle to the 
grave, that our wants and preferences are paramount. Popular culture insists that it is in satisfying 
our personal desires at every level that we find fulfillment and happiness. Sensing that something 
is missing, our culture often seeks out artificial measures to establish “community” or some 
sense of belonging. Thus we find carefully constructed gated communities or identification with 
athletic teams, fraternities, clubs, and other associations. On the Internet we are confronted by 
varieties of online “communities” which promise community but fall far short. 

This sense of isolation is pronounced among those struggling with combat trauma. Most 
suffering veterans seek solitude, but this solitude only exacerbates the veteran’s isolation, 
depression, and feelings of helplessness. Consequently, a discipline of communal worship is 
needed. This is true of the wounded soul, as it is true of all of us. We are created to experience 


God and to walk with him as part of a community of faith. Spiritual formation then is a process 


that binds us to God and our brethren. 
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If finding personal holiness demands effort and persistence, the process is significantly 
strengthened with we add the corporate element, though Mulholland discerns that “corporate 


spirituality is costly. It is much easier to let everybody ‘do their own thing.”””’ 


The gospel calls 
us to love one another, and we are instructed to put another’s interests above our own interests. 
Nevertheless, concepts like love and compassion are more challenging within a community of 
wounded, broken, and troubled people. Peterson makes a cogent observation when he writes, 
Christ plays in the community of people with whom we live, and we want to get in on the 
play. We see what Christ does in creation and history, and we want in on it, firsthand 
with our families and friends and neighbors. But difficulties arise. Soon or late, those of 
us who follow Jesus find ourselves in the company of men and women who also want to 
get in on it. It doesn’t take us long to realize that many of these fellow volunteers and 
workers aren’t much to our liking, and some of them we actively dislike—a mixed bag of 
saints and sinners, the saints sometimes harder to put up with than the sinners. Jesus 
doesn’t seem to be very discriminating in the children he lets into his kitchen to help with 
the cooking.*® 
The process of spiritual formation is messy and untidy. We all make mistakes, and we 
sin. In Peterson’s words, we are a mixed bag of saints and sinners. Reading (and writing) about 
spiritual formation is a lot easier than doing spiritual formation, especially within a church 
composed of broken people. Nevertheless, as we respond to the Holy Spirit and as we respond to 
one another in love and humility, we find, much to our surprise, that God uses us. Somehow, 
often without our conscious awareness, we find that we are being transformed within this 
community, and so are the people around us. 
Such diversity reflects the very heart of God. “Diversity within unity belongs to the 
character of God. Although there is but one Spirit, one Lord, and one God, a great variety of gifts 


and ministries characterizes each of the divine Persons . . . Such diversity in God manifests itself, 
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Paul argues further, by God’s distributing to the many of them different manifestations of the 
Spirit for the common good.”*? The church provides context and accountability. Our goal is not 
to develop spiritual mavericks, but mature Christians who find their meaning and purpose in God 


and within the church. 


Concluding Thoughts: Theology and Ministry Focus 


To tell you my story is to tell of Him. 
—Big Daddy Weave 


When you pass through the waters, I will be with you; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overwhelm you; 
when you walk through fire you shall not be burned, 
and the flame shall not consume you. 
For I am the LoRD your God, 
the Holy One of Israel, your Savior. 
—Isaiah 43:2-3 


The LORD is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He makes me lie down in green pastures. 
He leads me beside still waters. 
He restores my soul. 
He leads me in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 
—Psalm 23:1-3 
Like the magi, we seek the King that we may come and worship him. However, the 
profound truth is this: the King seeks us. It is the finger of God who writes our story, and the 
more we can grasp this notion, the more our lives have meaning. Christ is the reason we live. 
The pursuit of righteousness and the practice of spiritual disciplines are undertaken in 


order that we might become faithful disciples and effective disciplers. It is the Holy Spirit who 


transforms us, but we must cooperate in the process. Spiritual formation is not something we do 
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alone; it is something we invite God to do in us. It is a pilgrimage toward Christ and with Christ 
taken with fellow disciples. 

This journey requires faith. Our passage through time includes suffering and joy, defeat 
and victory, failure and success. Throughout each of these seasons, we must stay true to our 
calling. It is written, “Blessed are those who wash their robes, so that they may have the right to 
the tree of life and that they may enter the city by the gates” (Rev 22:14). 

Our society is crowded with wounded souls. Too many people suffer from deep interior 
damage resulting from distressing experiences. What is needed is a practical theology of spiritual 
formation that teaches every Christian how to be an effective Christian. What we need is a 
theology that encourages genuine discipleship. 

While every Christian should thoughtfully engage in the process of spiritual formation, 
trauma victims constitute a particularly important focus for spiritual formation. Countless combat 
veterans have been severely impacted by their experiences in war. These experiences often make 
“normal” life extremely difficult, and the veteran’s interior wounds often lead to damaging and 
self-destructive behavior. One psychologist has observed, “Because it is a psychological hidden 
wound, veterans afflicted with PTSD may find it difficult to understand stand the troubling 


60 
*»”” To be sure, not all combat veterans suffer from combat trauma, 


symptoms of their disorder. 
but war does impact anyone it touches. After nineteen years of war, there are many who have 
been impacted. This presents not only a significant public health concern for society but also an 


important opportunity for ministry for the church, one that the church has been slow to 


recognize. 
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A theology of spiritual formation provides a tool to engage this generation of wounded 
warriors. The church needs a greater appreciation for the concept of spiritual formation, and I 
firmly believe that the tools of spiritual formation are especially desirable to help heal and 
restore those soldiers who carry with them the hidden wounds resulting from combat. 
Unfortunately, the response of the church has been hit and miss when it comes to combat 
veterans. We do not see the need, nor have we recognized the crises. I contend that the fields are 
white for harvest. 

No two stories are alike. The question for each person this: Does your story include 
Christ? In the words of a contemporary Christian song, “To tell you my story is to tell of Him.”*' 
We are invited to play a part in God’s story, and as we play out these stories, we bring good 


news to the poor, bind up the brokenhearted, and proclaim liberty to the captives. This is the 


heart of spirituality. This is the authentic Christian life. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
A CONVERSATION: 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE WARRIOR’S SOUL 


Christians must mature. Their spirituality must deepen. They must become what they are 
already proclaimed to be—children of God. This is the inheritance of all who receive, who 
believe in his name, to become children of God (John 1:12). This becoming is the objective of 
spiritual formation, and it is God’s work. The spiritual masters of the church have historically 
recognized that “I cannot transform myself, or anyone else for that matter. What I can do is 
create the conditions in which spiritual transformation formation can take place by developing 
and maintaining a rhythm of spiritual practices that keep me open and available to God.”! The 
key to becoming an effective disciple and making effective disciples is a lifestyle that opens the 
soul to the Holy Spirit. This is the essence of spirituality, and it is an act of faith. Accordingly, 
the authentic Christian life is composed of practices and disciplines that invite the Spirit’s work 
on the heart. 

Applying the concepts of spiritual formation to warriors seems a natural fit. We are 
shaped by our experiences, our relationships, and our choices. Our experiences in life shape our 
souls. While life impacts all of us and all of us, in one way or another, become wounded in life, 
for the warrior, whose experience encompasses life-shattering violence, bloodshed, and distress, 
the soul often becomes especially deformed. For the misshapen warrior, the conflict never ends. 
Spiritual formation offers a path to peace. We should not ignore the physical and psychological 


consequences of warfare, but we must also address spirituality. The path to peace in the face of 
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battle calls for a spiritual answer. We must bring healing to the mind, the body, and the spirit of 
the warrior. 
Definitions of Spirituality 
What is spirituality? Nowadays, this term invites a multitude of interpretations. At its 

core, spirituality constitutes that part of human existence drawn to the divine. It constitutes that 
part of us that longs for meaning, purpose, and significance and orders, directs, and influences 
our actions in life. For the Christian, spirituality is rooted in Christ. “The spiritual life is an all- 
encompassing, life-long response to God’s gracious initiatives in the lives of those who trust is 


»? One team of researchers with the Veterans 


centered in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 
Administration defined spirituality as that which “deals with ultimate truth, purpose, or 
meaning.”’ Other commentators have observed, “Spirituality is a multifaceted construct that 
often provides a powerful meaning framework for negotiating the reality and consequences of 


** What is needed is a blending of these two areas of study: spiritual formation, and the 


trauma. 
impact of war on combat veterans. The central proposition of this project is that spirituality is an 
indispensable component of the lives of warriors, and understanding this fact is central to helping 
veterans find wholeness and meaning for their lives. 

For the Christian it is axiomatic that a mature spirituality is necessary for a fruitful life. 


Every follower of Jesus is called to be conformed into the image of Christ (Rom 8:29). It is 


written, “And we all, with unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord, are being transformed 
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into the same image from one degree of glory to another. For this comes from the Lord who is 
the Spirit” (2 Cor 3:18). This work of the Holy Spirit demands interior work, and the church has 
an important role to play. Christians are in “the business of soul-shaping.” 

Spiritual formation explores what it means to be conformed into the image of Christ. It 
speaks to the process of becoming a fruitful follower of Christ. Thus we read in Galatians, “But 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control; against such things there is no law” (Gal 5:22-23). This is the character of a mature 
Christian. Mature spirituality is at the objective of all discipleship and the goal of spiritual 
formation. Accordingly, the concepts of spiritual formation present a curriculum for the disciple 
of Christ. Understanding this process of soul shaping is critical in making disciples, and it is 
essential to the task of helping struggling warriors. If we are to make disciples out of warriors, 
we must understand the process of spiritual transformation, and we must understand what the 
warrior has experienced. 

Researchers studying combat veterans define spirituality as “a multidimensional 
construct that covers a range of intrapersonal or communal aspects that might aid recovery from 
PTSD. For example, engagement in a church or other organization can encourage healthy 
behavioral norms and proscribe maladaptive forms of coping that can create additional problems 
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for traumatized individuals.”” What is more, “[r]esearch on combat trauma in particular has 


documented consistent associations between several indices of spiritual struggle and mental 
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health problems among military veterans.”’ Yet another study demonstrated that “[d]escriptive 


results from over 24,000 active duty personnel revealed that stronger spiritual beliefs were 
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concurrently linked with less PTSD symptomatology.”” This study also determined that 


veterans who endorsed more daily spiritual experiences, practiced prayer or meditation in 
a more regular manner, endorsed greater levels of forgiveness (for self, others, and from 
God or Higher Power), incorporated positive religious coping strategies (e.g., 
collaborating with God or Higher Power to solve problems, look to divine realm for 
strength), or were engaged in a church or other community all showed lower levels of 
PTSD symptomatology at discharge.” 


Another group of researchers concluded that “high Spirituality appears to have some 
protective effect for depression and PTSD, but only for those in the low-moderate combat 
exposure group.”'” Following up on this concept, one Veterans Administration provider, Dr. 
Irene Harris, together with several colleagues, developed “an 8-session, spiritually integrated 
group intervention designed to address religious strain and enhance religious meaning for 
military trauma survivors.” They called the program Building Spiritual Strength (BSS)."' 
Harris’s research suggests “that using spiritually integrated interventions could help trauma 
survivors to more effectively use their spiritual practices and beliefs to deal with trauma and thus 
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foster recovery.” “ Most notably, the data from this study support the view that the BSS program 
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helped reduce symptoms of PTSD among veterans. Dr. Harris and her associates recognized that 
“a person’s Spirituality, faith community or Higher Power can be instrumental in recovery if that 
person views their Spirituality as a source of support and validation.” 

Writing for the Veterans Administration, Rachael Walters remarked, “The hope is that 
BSS will eventually be adopted and practiced in communities of faith throughout the country and 
therefore serve as a gateway to further mental health care for those who need it.”'* These 
findings should constitute a compelling call to the church to reach out to combat veterans 


struggling with PSTD and other related disorders. Given this research, it follows that Christian 


spirituality may offer an effective answer for struggling warriors. 


Spiritual Formation and Spiritual Disciplines 
All of this demonstrates that the concepts of Christian spiritual formation might be 
helpful in working with combat veterans. Undeniably, exploring the process of Christian 
maturation is well within the church’s wheelhouse. Alistair McGrath defines “Christian 
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spirituality”! as that aspect of Christian thought that focuses on the issue of the practical 
application of Christian doctrine, and his work presents a helpful survey of Christian spirituality. 


Consequently, spirituality is a down-to-earth task that deals with real life. Christian spirituality 
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then addresses the application of Christian theology and Christian ethics to real life. This idea 
echoes Simon Chan, who writes, “Spirituality is the lived reality.”'® 

Christian spirituality, in effect, presents the theological and philosophical groundwork for 
the process of discipleship and spiritual formation. The ministry of spiritual formation constitutes 
the church’s response to the question, “What kind of life does the Christian story give rise to?” 
McGrath puts it well: “Spirituality is the out working in real life of the person’s religious faith — 


what a person does with what they believe.”'® 


This concept is relevant to any Christian, but 
especially to any believer or seeker who is struggling with memories of trauma. 

The church has been addressing the process of spiritual maturation throughout its history. 
Moreover, church history reveals a wide variety of church traditions and practices that have 
proven effective in helping Christians to become conformed to the image of Christ. The genuine 
Christian life is a pursuit of mature spirituality. Accordingly, McGrath suggests, “Christian 
spirituality concerns the quest for a fulfilled and authentic Christian experience, involving the 
bringing together of the fundamental ideas of Christianity and the whole experience of living 
based on it within the scope of the Christian faith.”'” 

It is clear is that there is no simple formula that applies to every person. Various factors 
affect the efficacy of any spiritual practice. These factors include personal issues, backgrounds, 


personalities, sociological factors, denominational considerations, theological variety, culture, 


and historical influence. This truth has been demonstrated throughout the history of the church, 
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confirming “‘no single type of spirituality satisfies everyone. In fact, diverse Christian 
spiritualities are a gift of Christ to his church.””° 

This observation is particularly relevant to working with warriors. No approach to 
spirituality or spiritual practice is right for every warrior. Although Christianity teaches that 
Jesus is the way, the truth, and the light, it is also true that everyone’s path to Jesus is unique, 
tied inexorably to each person’s life and experience. Peter’s road was different from Paul’s. 
Anthony’s path was different from Augustine’s. 

Richard Foster in Streams of Living Water describes a variety of approaches of Christian 
spirituality that seem to be returning to the church’s awareness. Thus he encourages the reader to 
experience “[t]he astonishing new reality in this mighty flow of the Spirit . . . bringing together 


streams of life that have been isolated from one another for a very long time.””' 


Foster highlights 
several predominant streams of Christian tradition, namely, the contemplative tradition, the 
holiness tradition, the charismatic tradition, the social justice tradition, the evangelical tradition, 
and the incarnational tradition. All of these have something to teach the church concerning 
spiritual formation, and all of these traditions offer potential paths of healing for warriors. 

It is well recognized that spirituality has been a focus of Christian thinkers for two 
thousand years as the church has sought to put into practice the teaching of Jesus. Spiritual 


formation “is as old as Christian faith itself.””” If we are serious about the process of shaping 


souls of warriors and of all Christians, we need to understand and learn from this history. Many 
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contemporary Christians rediscovered this earnest pursuit of the spiritual life, and today there has 
been a newfound affinity for the spiritual writers of the past. 

The quest for spiritual transformation, to reflect the character of Christ, connects all 
Christians, past, present, and future. This quest has produced a variety of practices that have been 
effective in developing disciples. We often call these spiritual disciplines. Mel Lawrenz 
observes, 

The tools for soul-shaping have not changed since the apostolic age. Preaching and 

teaching grant us entry into people’s lives at the core of their being—where decisions are 

made, values are shaped, ideas are born, passions are ignited, wounds are soothed, 
hardness is broken. The intense ministry of pastoral counseling finds one soul speaking in 

sanctified confidence to another, and one (or both) being better shaped. In worship a 

community of spiritual beings participate in a planned encounter with the Spirit who is 

their maker. The ministry of prayer extends from Jesus’ teaching for his disciples when 
they requested, “Teach us to pray.” Well-taught prayer is spirit-to-Spirit communication, 

a divine dialogue that cannot help but shape the souls of those who engage it. Developing 

fellowship, one of the essentials of ministry, links people to each other and facilitates 

soul-shaping through accountability and support. Leading people to service is to put them 
at the fulcrum where earthly stress and divine grace meet, where their hearts might be 
broken, then made stronger.” 
The Christian life is about transformation—a journey with Christ to become conformed to Christ. 
The Spirit tells us, “Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed” (Rom 19:9). 
Spiritual formation is for every Christian. Moreover, throughout the centuries the church has 
developed practices that facilitate spiritual formation. These spiritual disciplines have been 


studied and assessed throughout the history of the church, and some are seen as essential for 


Christian growth. Many of these disciplines seem tailor-made for struggling warriors. 
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Of course, modern psychology has often ignored spirituality or relegated it to the arena of 
myth. Contemporary models of personality and psychotherapy “depicted spirituality in 


oversimplified, stereotypical terms.” 


Psychologist Kenneth Pargament points out that “the two 
major psychological paradigms of the 20th century. B. F. Skinner, the founder of behaviorism, 
was himself the product of a fundamentalist religion that he later rejected.””° In addition, 
“Sigmund Freud was raised in a moderately Jewish household, but he eventually rejected 
traditional Jewish beliefs and practices, though he continued to identify himself as Jewish, 


culturally and ethnically.”*’ 


Nevertheless, Pargament argues for the relevance of spirituality in 
the field of psychology. 
Spirituality is an extraordinary part of the ordinary lives of people. From birth to death, 
spirituality is manifest in life’s turning points, revealing mystery and depth during these 
pivotal moments in time. In crisis and catastrophe, spirituality is often intertwined in the 
struggle to comprehend the seemingly incomprehensible and to manage the seemingly 
unmanageable. But this isn’t the full story. Spirituality is not reserved exclusively for 
times of crisis and transition. It is interwoven into the fabric of the everyday.”® 
Psychologists and mental health professionals increasingly recognize the importance of 
spirituality in treating the traumatized. Some now argue that “the modernist approach to science 
unnecessarily bifurcates the world into two separate domains of what can be known (the natural 


and the Christian) and two separate methodologies (science and faith).”*” Accordingly, Crystal 


Park and her co-authors contend, “It is our shared conviction that attending to the conjoint 
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influences of spirituality and trauma is essential to a full understanding of human behavior and is 
highly relevant to clinicians working with clients who have a history of trauma.”*° 

This trend should not be surprising. Matters of the soul have been a subject of study and 
analysis since the church’s beginning. The desert fathers, Tertullian, Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Gregory the Great “wrote with often penetrating insight into the nature of the soul 


931 


and soul healing.””" Reportedly Augustine “is widely recognized as the first great Christian 


‘psychologist.’””°” 


Nevertheless, wise voices warn that we should not unduly or unwisely co- 
mingle psychological care with soul care. While the two areas are both necessary, there are 
boundaries that should be respected. Christian psychologist Gerald May advises, 

Nor should counselors, therapists, and other caregivers avoid addressing the spiritual 

lives of their clients. It is inappropriate to make spirituality the primary agenda of a 

psychotherapeutic consultation, but to ignore spirituality in such a consultation is to miss 

the center of the person. If we are to even come close to true care for souls, we must try 
to at least attend the whole person even though our primary work will be with specific 
dimensions of that person’s being.** 

The goal is a healthy and whole person—a mature Christian. Those disciplines and 
practices that have been effective over the centuries remain viable today. These approaches to 
spiritual formation remain relevant for a healthy soul and the damaged soul. There are no 
shortages of approaches to spirituality that have been practiced and found useful. Kenneth Boa’s 


comprehensive work Conformed to His Image explores twelve different facets of spirituality, 


effectively capturing the diversity of the church’s approach to spiritual formation. His work is 
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essential reading for anyone serious about the topic of spiritual formation. In his introduction to 
Conformed to His Image, Boa explains, 

The spiritual life is portrayed as a journey in which pilgrims can use a variety of 

approaches. This book develops twelve facets of Christian spirituality that relate to 

practical experience on a personal and corporate level, and these facets are briefly 
summarized. It is natural to be attracted to some of these approaches more than others, 
but it is also beneficial to be exposed to all of them. 

He adds, “Biblical spirituality is a Christ-centered orientation to every component of life 
through the mediating power of the indwelling Holy Spirit. It is a journey of the spirit that begins 
with the gift of forgiveness and life in Christ and progresses through faith and obedience. Since it 
is based on a present relationship, it is a journey with Christ rather than a journey to Christ.”*° 
About this process Boa suggests, 

I do not claim that the twelve facets that are presented here are exhaustive, but they do 

cover a substantial part of the terrain. I created these categories in an attempt to reflect 

the various dimensions of biblical truth as they relate to practical experience on a 

personal and corporate level. Because of this, some of them are rooted in historical 

traditions (e.g., disciplined and devotional spirituality), some are linked to more recent 
movements (e.g., exchanged life and Spirit-filled spirituality), and others portray hands- 
on applications of Christian principles (e.g., paradigm, holistic, and process 
spirituality).°° 

We should not be surprised at the diversity of practices that comprise the spiritual 
disciplines. God has made us unique, and he has made ample provision for all the temperaments 
and personalities found in the church. Nevertheless, there is one truth and one way to find the 
truth, and that is Christ. Jesus himself taught, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one 


comes to the Father except through me” (John 14:6). Herein is the ultimate objective: to come to 


home to God. The Bible promises, “He will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death 
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shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain anymore, for the former 
things have passed away” (Rev 21:4). 

The Christian life is not only a journey; it is a journey with an eternal destination, and 
this fact changes everything. This object defines our life and how we live. How we act is rooted 
in what we believe. The Christian understands that his final home is not of this world. Christians 
are exiles, traveling through time and space. Thus Paul tells us, “We look not to the things that 
are seen but to the things that are unseen. For the things that are seen are transient, but the things 
that are unseen are eternal” (2 Cor. 4:18). We know that “the world is passing away along with 
its desires, but whoever does the will of God abides forever” (1 John 2:17). 

Along this journey, we follow those who preceded us in Christ. We learn from those who 
preceded us recognizing that what we do in life does echo in eternity. This purpose guides and 
disciplines our life. What is more, what we believe changes us from the inside out. Boa declares, 
“When we come to know Jesus we are destined for heaven because he has already implanted his 
heavenly life within us. The inside-out process of the spiritual life is the gradual outworking of 
this kingdom righteousness. This involves a divine-human synergism of dependence and 
discipline so that the power of the Spirit is manifested through the formation of holy habits.”°” 
All of these approaches to the spiritual life are but of “a larger gem that is greater than the sum of 
its parts.”** 

We must also understand that spiritual growth requires both discipline and grace. This is 


a central truth of spiritual formation. Boa advises that “discipline should work in concert with 


dependence, since grace is not opposed to effort but to earning. The multiple benefits of the time- 
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tested disciplines of the faith contribute to spiritual formation in the same way that training 
prepares us for skillful endeavor.”*’ This is what Dallas Willard called the “easy yoke.”” It is 
easy because of the empowerment of the Holy Spirit. It is a yoke because this process requires 
intent and discipline. Spiritual formation, like athletic competition, requires intention, discipline, 
and training. Willard argues persuasively: 


The amazing timing and strength such an athlete displays, aren’t produced and 
maintained by the short hours of the game itself. They are available to the athlete for 
those short and all-important hours because of a daily regimen no one sees ... What we 
find here is true of any human endeavor capable of giving significance to our lives. We 
are touching upon a general principle of human life. It’s true for the public speaker or the 
musician, the teacher or the surgeon. A successful performance at a moment of crisis 
rests largely and essentially upon the depths of a self wisely and rigorously prepared in 
the totality of its being—mind and body."! 


There is a need for grace. This is not a works-righteousness approach to spiritual growth. 
Spiritual formation requires intentionality and effort within the context of grace and 
empowerment by the Holy Spirit. Again Willard says it well: 

True character transformation begins; we are taught to believe, in the pure grace of God 

and is continually assisted by it. Very well. But action is also indispensable in making the 

Christian truly a different kind of person—one having a new life in which, as 2 

Corinthians 5:17 states, “Old things have passed away and, behold, all things become 

new.” Failure to act in certain definite ways will guarantee that this transformation does 

not come to pass.” 


So there must be discipline. This is something any soldier knows. The point of military training 


is to transform a citizen into a soldier. That transformation is not possible without discipline. 
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However, what makes Christian transformation different from military training is the role of the 
Holy Spirit. Boa writes, 

Just as Jesus walked in total dependence upon the life of his Father (John 6:57; 14:10), so 

we must rest in the same source of power. We were never meant to create life but to 

receive and display Christ’s life in us. ... Dependence is critical, but there is no growth 
in the Christian life apart from discipline and self-control . . . Spirituality is not 
instantaneous or haphazard; it is developed and refined.” 

Fittingly the revival of the classic disciplines in the church this past generation is an 
important development. This has reminded the church that Christianity demands a converted life 
where that old ways have been set aside and the disciple is not only forgiven but also changed. It 
has been pointed out, “In our Christian subculture, mental assent to doctrine is not directly linked 
to rigorous pursuit of discipleship. The radical and countercultural biblical message of personal 
transformation by following Christ has often been reduced to a culture-bound spiritual veneer.” 
Moreover, “[w]ithout a personal commitment to inward change, believers will be dominated, 
motivated, and manipulated by the cultural network of their society. This is where the historical 
disciplines of the faith come in.” 

A balanced treatment of divine empowerment and human effort, dependence and 
discipline, is central to any practical approach to spiritual formation. What is needed is a 
comprehensive and balanced framework for Christian formation that is rooted in history and 
Scripture that is relevant to every Christian, regardless of tradition or temperament. 


Willard was the godfather of contemporary spiritual formation, and no assessment of 


spiritual formation is complete without taking stock of his work. Willard recognized that we live 
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in a culture of suffering and strife, and this calls for a spiritual solution. At the outset of The 
Spirit of the Disciplines, Willard proclaims that the modern age is confronted with an “appalling 
vastness of human suffering and need. . . . Against this background a few voices have continued 
to emphasize that the cause of the distressed human condition, individual and social—and its 


only possible cure—is a spiritual one.”*° 


What is needed is a return to the daily practices of 
Jesus—time-honored spiritual disciplines, “[s]uch things as solitude and silence, prayer, simple 
and sacrificial living, intense study and meditation upon God’s Word and God’s ways, and 


service to others.’”” “ 


[M]y ultimate aim,” writes Willard, “is to change our practice radically. 
This book is a plea for the Christian community to place the disciplines for the spiritual life at the 
heart of the gospel.”** What Willard and others called for is a Christianity that takes 
sanctification and spiritual maturity seriously. There is no cheap grace found in the spiritual 
disciplines. There is grace, but that grace embraces the intentional disciplines and practices of the 
disciple seeking the kingdom of God. 

Willard strikes at the heart of contemporary Christian practice when he declares, 
“Christians aren’t perfect, just forgiven’ became a popular bumper sticker. (While correct in the 
letter, this declaration nullifies serious effort toward spiritual growth.) The only absolute 
requirement for being a Christian was that one believe the proper things about Jesus.””’ Mental 
assent alone does not make us effective disciples and it does not set the victims of trauma free. 


Combat veterans have seen too much evil both in enemy combatants and in themselves to be 


moved by mere doctrine. This is not to say that theology is irrelevant, but theology must lead to 
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praxis. Warriors understand training, and they are likely to understand that spiritual 
transformation also requires training. In this sense, disciples look very much like soldiers. 
Indeed, we are exhorted to “share in suffering like a good soldier of Christ Jesus” (2 Tim 2:3, 
New Revised Standard Version). Spiritual training must be united with faith. The words of 
Martin Luther are apropos: 

[Faith] is a living well-founded confidence in the grace of God, so perfectly certain that it 

would die a thousand times rather than surrender its conviction. Such confidence and 

personal knowledge of divine grace makes its possessor joyful, bold, and full of warm 
affection toward God and all created things—all of which the Holy Spirit works in faith. 

Hence, such a man becomes without constraint willing and eager to do good to everyone, 

to serve everyone, to suffer all manner of ills, in order to please and glorify God, who has 

shown toward him such grace.” 
Willard adds, “Although we call the disciplines “spiritual’—and although they must never be 
undertaken apart from a constant, inward interaction with God and his gracious Kingdom—they 
never fail to require specific acts and dispositions of our body as we engage in them.””! 
Disciplines are what we do as an act of faith in the God who changes us. 

The true calling of every Christian is pursuit of the kingdom of God and Christ’s 
righteousness. This pursuit necessitates spiritual disciplines. The pursuit of Christ’s character 
requires intent and action. Consequently, Willard writes, 

A “spiritual life” consists in that range of activities in which people cooperatively interact 

with God—and with the spiritual order deriving from God’s personality and action. And 

what is the result? A new overall quality of human existence with corresponding new 


powers. A person is a “spiritual person” to the degree that his or her life is correctly 
integrated into and dominated by God’s spiritual Kingdom.” 
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In Willard’s view, “Spirituality is simply the holistic quality of human life as it was 
meant to be, at the center of which is our relation to God.”°* This is the authentic Christian life, 
modeled by Christ, embraced by the early church, and promoted by the New Testament writings. 
Consequently, disciples are to “train (gumnaze) yourself in godliness; for while bodily training 
(gumnasia) is of some value, godliness is of value in every way, as it holds promise for the 
present life and also for the life to come” (1 Tim 4:7-8, Revised Standard Version).** 

This notion is at odds with our popular culture with its never-ending pursuit of pleasure 
and avoidance of discipline. This friction regularly confronts the disciple of Christ. However, for 
any soldier, the idea of training, discipline, and effort has a familiar ring. As the athlete practices 
for the competition and the soldier trains for war, so the Christian trains for righteousness. Like 
Lombardi’s Packers, we strive for perfection. Indeed, this idea is firmly embedded in all of 
Paul’s letters (see, e.g., 1 Cor 9:24-27; 2 Tim 2:3-5). 

We need to be clear. When we speak of spirituality and spiritual formation, we do not 
mean the incorporation of New Age mysticism or pop psychology. These are explicitly rejected. 
Each discipline is evaluated in the context of the Bible and directed toward transforming each 
believer into a disciple of Christian. Moreover, any act of discipline must be united with faith. 
We cannot change ourselves, and we cannot become holy merely by ritual or practice. Without 
faith, spiritual maturity is impossible. Without grace, there is no growth or transformation. We 
must never confuse our efforts with God’s work. Every spiritual practice is, in effect, a prayer— 
and an invitation for the Holy Spirit to transform us, to make us what God declares us to be, 
children of God. Consequently, as we approach the idea of spiritual formation in the context of 


combat veterans, we must be clear that our approach to spirituality is unapologetically Christ- 
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centered. We must be transparent about this. 

Willard proclaimed, “It is in his faith alone that we can find a basis from which the evil in 
human character and life can be dislodged. We have one realistic hope for dealing with the 
world’s problems. And that is the person and gospel of Jesus Christ, living here and now, in 
people who are his by total identification found through the spiritual disciplines.” 

We must appreciate that spiritual transformation is a progressive process. We undertake 
spiritual disciplines as an act of faith, and in so doing; we present our bodies as living sacrifices 
before God (Rom 12:1-2). We do not do this not to earn God’s favor, nor are we transformed 
solely by our efforts. We must appreciate that “God has given us the Disciplines of the spiritual 
life as a means of receiving his grace. The Disciplines allow us to place ourselves before God so 
that he can transform us.”°° Adele Ahlberg Calhoun puts it this way: “Spiritual disciplines give 
the Holy Spirit space to brood over our souls. Just as the Spirit hovered over the face of the deep 
at the dawn of creation, so he hovers over us today, birthing the ever-fresh Christ-life within.””” 

Spiritual transformation requires regular contact with God, and this means that we 
intentionally open ourselves to God and intentionally come into his presence. It is in God’s 
presence that we discern his voice and the Holy Spirit heals our soul and transforms our 
character. How do we present ourselves to God? The spiritual disciplines provide a way, and 
three disciplines, in particular, appear to be essential to spiritual formation. These are prayer, 


encountering God in Scripture, and setting apart time to seek the presence of God. Regardless of 


one’s tradition or temperament, these three disciplines are fundamental requirements for a 
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mature spirituality.”* 


The Discipline of Prayer 
Prayer constitutes our endeavor to touch God. In the words of Augustine, “Lord, you 


have made us for yourself, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in you.””” 


It is through 
prayer that we find God and invite him into our stories. Through prayer, we realize that God 
enters our sojourn on earth and draws us to him. Foster puts this powerfully: “For too long we 
have been in a far country: a country of noise and hurry and crowds, a country of climb and push 
and shove, a country of frustration and fear and intimidation. And he welcomes us home: home 
to serenity and peace and joy, home to friendship and fellowship and openness, home to intimacy 
and acceptance and affirmation.” 


In examining the various mystics and spiritual masters of church history, there remains 


one constant, and that is prayer.’ Those who seek the kingdom of heaven practice prayer. Those 
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who strive for righteousness practice prayer. Those who cry out to God for healing, salvation, or 
deliverance practice prayer. Through prayer we touch eternity, and in the process, our souls are 
changed. In the Bible, we read that Jesus “would often slip away to the wilderness and pray” 
(Luke 5:16, New American Standard Bible) Prayer is the essential spiritual discipline of the 
Christian. If we are going to experience transformation, and if we are going to help warriors 
reshape their souls, we must practice effective prayer. If the Christian life is a journey, then 
prayer is the medium by which the Spirit guides us along the correct path. Real spirituality is 
impossible without prayer. 

Books on prayer could fill a vast library, but Paul Miller’s work deserves particular 
attention. This is a profound book and an eminently practical book. He conclusively shows that a 
productive prayer life is a means of real spiritual transformation. It is a genuine and disciplined 
prayer life that connects us to God’s divine story. Miller argues that, 

if God is sovereign, then he is in control of all the details of my life. If he is loving, then 

he is going to be shaping the details of my life for my good. If he is all-wise, then he’s 

not going to do everything I want because I don’t know what I need. If he is patient, then 
he is going to take time to do all this. When we put all these things together—God’s 
sovereignty, love, wisdom, and patience—we have a divine story.” 

The center of this divine story is Christ, and effective prayer draws us into the center. The 
more real our relationship with Christ, the more centered on we are on God, the more effective 
our prayer life will be. Thus Miller observes, 

Oddly enough, many people struggle to learn how to pray because they are focusing on 

praying, not on God. Making prayer the center is like making conversation the center of a 

family mealtime. In prayer, focusing on the conversation is like trying to drive while 

looking at the windshield instead of through it. It freezes us, making us unsure of where 


to go. Conversation is only the vehicle through which we experience one another. 
Consequently, prayer is not the center of this book. Getting to know a person, God, is the 
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center.°° 

We should not overspiritualize prayer. We should not overanalyze. All of us have 
concerns in life, and in prayer, we should present these concerns to our heavenly Father. The 
childlike approach prayer is to ask God. God, like earthly fathers, knows how to give good gifts 
to his children. So, if you need a parking space, pray. If you need healing, you should pray. If 
you need peace in the midst of life’s storms, you should pray. If you need healing deep in your 
soul, you need to prayer. Jesus exhorts us, “Ask, and it will be given to you; seek, and you will 
find; knock, and it will be opened to you” (Matt 7:7). Persistent, childlike faith often leads to 
simple but powerful prayers. Miller observes, 


This spiritual writer who said we shouldn’t pray that God will spare our house from a fire 
has made prayer into a zero-sum game. The appearance of a fire truck doesn’t necessarily 
mean a house is on fire. There are other options. Maybe a cat is up in a tree. Maybe 
someone is hurt. The root problem is that this writer is overspiritualizing prayer. He 
submits so quickly to God that he as a person can’t emerge. When Jesus prays at 
Gethsemane “take this cup from me,” he is being real; Christians rush to “not my will, 
but yours be done” without first expressing their hearts (Luke 22:42, NIV). They submit 
so quickly that they disappear. Overspiritualizing prayer suppresses our natural desire 
that our house not be burning. When we stop being ourselves with God, we are no longer 
in real conversation with God.™ 


Foster agrees: 


The truth of the matter is, we all come to prayer with a tangled mass of motives— 
altruistic and selfish, merciful and hateful, loving and bitter. Frankly, this side of eternity 
we will never unravel the good from the bad, the pure from the impure. But what I have 
come to see is that God is big enough to receive us with all our mixture. We do not have 
to be bright, or pure, or filled with faith, or anything. That is what grace means, and not 
only are we saved by grace, we live by it as well. And we pray by it.” 


At the same time, we must understand that we are not in control. Prayer is not magic. 
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Prayer encompasses both faith and surrender. Jesus, having predicted his own betrayal and death, 
yet prayed, “My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” but then added, 
“nevertheless, not as I will, but as you will” (Matt 26:39). This glimpse into the prayer life of 
Jesus presents a wonderful picture on the honest prayer of a righteous man. His request was 
honest and transparent and grounded in supreme trust in the Father. It is abundantly true that 
“Jesus knew the burden of unanswered prayer.” 

Likewise, we must trust in God’s direction. We must surrender our own will. We must 
trust that God will bring about only what is best for my life and my soul. Miller testifies, “A 
praying life opens itself to an infinite, searching God. As we shall see, we can’t do that without 
releasing control, without constantly surrendering our will to God. ‘Your will be done, on earth 
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as it is in heaven’ (Matthew 6:10) is actually scary.””’ He later adds a succinct description of the 


praying life: “As you stop doing your own will and wait for God, you enter into his mind. You 
begin to remain in him . . . to abide. This is the praying life.” 

Prayer envisions a dynamic relationship with God and a conversation that is at all times 
authentic. At the heart of real prayer is humility. Like a child, we bring our requests to God that 
are real and raw, but in the end, we always recognize that God’s will is supreme. We do this 
because we trust in the Father’s love. 

We trust in the Father’s love even when God’s answer to our prayer is not always yes. 


God does say no. Sometimes God seems silent. We pray in the desert sometimes. Nevertheless, 


in the desert we grow and are more transformed. Miller advises, 
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God takes everyone he loves through a desert. It is his cure for our wandering hearts, 
restlessly searching for a new Eden. Here is how it works. The first thing that happens is 
we Slowly give up the fight. Our wills are broken by the reality of our circumstances. The 
things that brought us life gradually die. Our idols die for lack of food. . . . Desert life 
sanctifies you. You have no idea you are changing. You simply notice after you’ve been 
in the desert awhile that you are different.” 
These are the kinds of experiences that produced the Hebrew lament and struggling in the dark 
night of the soul. But this is not a bad thing, as psychologist Gerald May points out: “The dark 
night is a profoundly good thing. It is an ongoing spiritual process in which we are liberated from 
attachments and compulsions and empowered to live and love more freely.””” Christ warned his 
disciples that the Father would prune the abiding branch so that it might bear fruit (John 15:2). 
Seen in this way, prayer becomes a dynamic conversation that is real and transparent, initiated by 
faith, rooted in love, made possible by Christ, that transforms us into mature Christians. 

If we take prayer seriously, and if we believe it is God who transforms us, we should 
record our prayers. Miller advocates prayer cards and prayer journaling because to understand 
prayer and its force on our lives requires the long view. When we record our prayers and God’s 
response over a lifetime, we catch a glimpse of God’s story in our lives and touch eternity. 
Accordingly, he writes, “When life makes sense, it becomes a journey, a spiritual adventure. 
Writing down the adventure as it happens gives us a feel for our place in the story God is 


”7! Journaling enables 


weaving in our lives. Journaling helps us to become aware of the journey. 
us to perceive that God is working his purpose in the contours of our lives. Calhoun agrees. 


“Journaling is a way of paying attention to our lives—a way of knitting the vast ball of our 
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experiences into something with shape that attests to the state of our soul.””” 


In this way, prayer 
and journaling come together and represent important disciplines for any disciple of Christ. 
Journaling enables the disciple to observe the entire conversation with God over time and to 
discern the story God is weaving in our lives. This is especially helpful and powerful in the face 
of suffering and trial. Putting our distress in perspective helps us see the love of God. Looking at 
the entire story, over time, helps us recognize that “in all these things we overwhelmingly 
conquer through Him who loved us. For . . . neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other created 
thing, will be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom 
8:37-39, New American Standard Bible). 

Prayer constitutes is an essential facet of spiritual formation and a vital aspect of our 
biography. “As we wait and pray, God weaves his story and creates a wonder. Instead of drifting 
between comedy (denial) and tragedy (reality), we have a relationship with the living God, who 
is intimately involved with the details of our worlds. We are learning to watch for the story to 
unfold, to wait for the wonder.” God is authentic. God affects our lives in ways that are real 
and substantial. Accordingly, the disciple’s approach to spirituality needs to be authentic and 
grounded and rooted in persevering faith. The discipline of prayer provides hope for those who 


have encountered trauma. 


The Word of God 
Serious biblical study constitutes a pillar of the evangelical tradition. Every serious 


Christian is reminded that “all Scripture is breathed out by God and profitable for teaching, for 
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reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work” (1 Tim 3:16-17). Indeed, this is the goal, that we become 
complete,’ equipped for every good work. The study of Scripture is a foundational discipline of 
the Christian disciple. Foster argues, 
The mind is renewed by applying it to those things that will transform it. “Finally, 
brethren, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, 
whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is anything 
worthy of praise, think about these things” (Phil. 4:8). The Discipline of study is the 
primary vehicle to bring us to “think about these things.” Therefore, we should rejoice 
that we are not left to our own devices but have been given this means of God’s grace for 
the changing of our inner spirit.’° 
Not only are we called to study the Bible; we are exhorted to feed on it. Eugene 
Peterson’s metaphor that Scripture is something that we consume illustrates the formational 
aspect of the sacred reading of Scripture: 
Christians feed on Scripture. Holy Scripture nurtures the holy community as food 
nurtures the human body. Christians don’t simply learn or study or use Scripture; we 
assimilate it, take it into our lives in such a way that it gets metabolized into acts of love, 
cups of cold water, missions into all the world, healing and evangelism and justice in 
Jesus’ name, hands raised in adoration of the Father, feet washed in company with the 
Son.”° 
This metaphor effectively captures the nourishing aspect of sacred reading—treading Scripture is 


like consuming food which gives vitality for our souls and energizes us for service. It also 


follows that like food, this is a discipline that requires regularity—a point Michael Casey 
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emphasizes: “Like the manna collected by Israel in the desert, there is only enough nourishment 
for one day.””” 

Sacred or contemplative reading of Scripture, while not indifferent to careful biblical 
study, clearly presents a different focus. This tradition focuses on the reader’s personal encounter 
with God in the text. Simon Chan is right when he states that “the first concern of Bible study is 
to explicate the meaning of the text and then apply it to life. Spiritual reading, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the Bible as the Word of God that calls us to God.”’* The goal is not merely 
knowledge of the biblical text, as valuable as this is, but transformation. Ideally, the sacred 
reading of Scripture involves an encounter with God and results in a transformation of the soul. 
Lectio Divina constitutes a practice of sacred reading that allows the Scripture to speak to us ina 
transformational way. Foster describes Lectio Divina this way: 

Well it means listening to the text of listening, listening yielded and still. It means 

submitting to the text of Scripture, allowing its message to flow into us rather than 

attempting tempting to master it. It means reflecting on the text of Scripture, allowing 
both mind and heart to be fully engaged in the meaning of the passage. It means praying 
the text of Scripture, letting the biblical reality give rise to our heart cry of gratitude, 
confession, lament, and petition. It means applying the text of Scripture, seeing how 

God’s Holy Word provides a personal word for our life circumstances. It means obeying 

the text of Scripture, turning, always turning away from our human ways and into the 

way everlasting.” 


Richard Peace suggests that we need both approaches to Scripture.*” Likewise, Casey 


teaches that understanding the biblical text sets the conditions for effective contemplative 
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reading. “It is certainly true that our sacred reading takes place under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and, in general of God’s providence. This, however, is no excuse for failing to exercise 
normal human industry and prudence in arriving at an interpretation that corresponds to the 
intrinsic meaning of the text.”*! 

Peace presents an approach to Lectio Divina that begins with biblical exegesis. As we do 
this, we must be mindful of the distinction Peterson aptly identifies: “Translation is a complex 
activity that takes place between a polarity of two questions. The question asked from one pole 
is, ‘What did he say?’ The question from the other pole is, ‘What did she mean?’”*” Discovering 
the inspired writer’s meaning is the starting point for hearing God’s Word. This is where we start 
encountering Scripture. 

However, contemplative reading takes us deeper. Sacred reading of Scriptures allows 
Scripture to speak to us—where we live. Chan expresses this idea: “Spiritual reading 
presupposes the Bible as God’s Word calling us to make a decisive response and thus trains us in 
a certain spiritual attitude—openness to God, humble listening, willingness to obey. These basic 
dispositions are the fertile ground from which the seeds of virtue sprout. Unlike ordinary reading, 
spiritual reading is done to affect the heart, not to gain information.” 

Proponents of contemplative reading contend that the Divine author of Scripture will 
reveal himself through his word. He will call us to make a decisive response, and this encounter 


will change us. In the words of Chris Webb, “The Bible is not a theological textbook, a 


philosophical treatise or the answer book to life’s questions. It is a thin place through which the 
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presence of God breaks into this world and bursts with unpredictable consequences into our 
lives.”** 

We must always remember that we are approaching the Word of God, and the Word of 
God is “living and active, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the division of soul and 
of spirit, of joints and of marrow, and discerning the thoughts and intentions of the heart” (Heb 
4:12). As we read God’s Word with this in mind we find that we are invited into God’s story and 
our own stories become rewritten. “Story is the primary verbal means of bringing God’s word to 
us. For that we can be most grateful, for story is our most accessible form of speech.”*° The 
Bible invites us into God’s divine story, and when we respond to this invitation, the trajectory of 
our life is changed. 

Consequently, the disciple of Christ should engage Scripture with his or her entire being. 
This constitutes an essential spiritual discipline of the authentic Christian life. Webb writes, “The 
pressing question is: how can we bring the entirety of our being to the reading of Scripture? As 
we learn to approach the Bible as lovers rather than as theorists, we discover the startling degree 
to which God reveals himself, makes himself known, manifests himself to us through the act of 
reading. God is fully present to us as we meet him on the holy ground of Scripture.’””*° 
Encountering God in Scripture reshapes our souls. This is not a matter of implanting 


idiosyncratic interpretations of Scripture. Casey advises, “Love for the scriptures makes us want 


to be sure that it is really God’s word that we receive and not merely feedback from our own 
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”87 Therefore, contemplative reading, like all other spiritual 


opinions and prejudgments. 
disciplines, must be undertaken within the context of the church, as Chan states: “The knowledge 
of God’s will resides in the church, which is supremely the hearer and the bearer of the Word. 
Therefore individual Christians can come to know God’s will only in a living relationship with 


88 Peterson admonishes us that “the Christian life is lived with others and for 


the community. 
others. Nothing can be done alone or solely for oneself. In an age of heightened individualism, it 
is easy to assume that the Christian life is primarily what I am responsible for on my own. But 


89 : 
»”” Hence, contemplative 


neither self-help nor selfishness has any standing in spiritual theology. 
reading, while personal and intimate, remains a discipline practiced within the context of the 
Christian community and Christian tradition. 

It is essential to understand that this is not simply about technique. Reading of Scripture 
is not a magic elixir like “two spoonfuls of the Bible a day will keep the devil away.” Nor should 
the disciple approach this discipline legalistically. Sacred reading represents a lifestyle 
commitment. We are speaking of a long obedience in the same direction. Thus Casey writes, 

There is no guarantee that we will immediately grasp the significance of what is said to 

us. We have to stay with it while we adjust to a different perspective and not lightly 

dismiss the relevance of what exceeds our present understanding. Instead, let us give 

God’s word into our memory to give our selves the chance to become less fearful of its 

unaccustomed rigor and more appreciative of its potential to lead us to life.”” 


We must engage Scripture in a way that nurtures our souls and teach others to do the 


same. Peterson writes, 
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There is only one way of reading that is congruent with our Holy Scriptures, writing that 
trusts in the power of words to penetrate our lives and create truth and beauty and 
goodness, writing that requires a reader who, in the words of Rainer Maria Rilke, “does 
not always remain main bent over his pages; he often leans back and closes his eyes over 
a line he has been reading again, and its meaning spreads through his blood.””! 

Peterson adds, “God does not put us in charge of forming our personal spiritualities. We 


°° This requires intent 


grow in accordance with the revealed Word implanted in us by the Spirit. 
on our part, openness to God, and trust in God’s grace to deeply change us. Sacred reading of 


Scripture, like lectio divina, has the potential to lead us to life, and this is the entire point of all 


the spiritual disciplines. 


Sanctifying Time for God 

God’s presence transforms us. The Holy Spirit calls us to “draw near with a true heart in 
full assurance of faith, with our hearts sprinkled clean from an evil conscience and our bodies 
washed with pure water” (Heb 10:22). James exhorts believers to “draw near to God, and he will 
draw near to you” (Jas 4:8). In God’s presence, we touch eternity. In God’s presence, we see 
reality from an entirely different perspective. It cannot be gainsaid, setting apart time to be in 
God’s presence is an essential Christian discipline. Abraham Heschel, a Jewish theologian and 
philosopher, speaking of the Sabbath, argued, “The seventh day is a palace in time which we 
build. It is made of soul, of joy and reticence. In its atmosphere, a discipline is a reminder of 
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adjacency to eternity.””’~ This distinctly Jewish perspective of the Sabbath adroitly highlights the 


uniqueness of time and its role in the worship of God. It is for good reason that the Torah 
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expresses the importance and sacredness of the Sabbath. Moreover, this teaching is relevant to 
spiritual formation. Heschel makes it clear, the Sabbath is sacred time: “For where shall the 
likeness of God be found? There is no quality that space has in common with the essence of God. 
There is not enough freedom on the top of the mountain; there is not enough glory in the silence 
of the sea. Yet the likeness of God can be found in time, which is eternity in disguise.”** This 
idea, “eternity as in disguise,” reshapes how we look at life and how were understand our 
personal story. Time set apart for God and attentive to his presence is a powerful way to remind 
us that our ultimate home is eternal, and this is what is important. 

Heschel further testifies that “the Sabbath is a reminder of the two worlds— this world 
and the world to come; it is an example of both worlds. For the Sabbath is joy, holiness, and rest; 


»°> Tt is written in 


joy is part of this world; holiness and rest are something of the world to come. 
Hebrews, “So then, there remains a Sabbath rest for the people of God” (Heb 4:9). Much of our 
lives are taken up with labor and activity, and this is necessary for life. But God has given us the 
Sabbath; an opportunity to stop, rest, and celebrate God. This discipline of the Sabbath 
empowers us to live well, reminding us that we “are not of the world,” just as Christ was “not of 
the world” (see John 17:16). Nevertheless, Heschel explains, “The faith of the Jew is not a way 
out of this world, but a way of being within and above this world; not to reject but to surpass 
civilization. The Sabbath is the day on which we learn the art of surpassing civilization.””° This 


idea reminds us that the discipline of the Sabbath—time apart with God—is essential for 


successful living. 
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This Jewish perspective amplifies our understanding of spirituality. Hence, Heschel 
contends, “Six days a week the spirit is alone, disregarded, forsaken, forgotten. Working under 
strain, beset with worries, enmeshed in anxieties, man has no mind for ethereal beauty. But the 


”°7 The Sabbath consequently constitutes a rest stop, a place to 


spirit is waiting for man to join it. 
regroup and reorient one’s soul as we celebrate God and look forward to the world to come. Life 
is a journey. It is a passage through time, a commodity we have no control over. But God is 
above time. He is from everlasting to everlasting. To set apart time in God’s presence reorients 
our perspective. It renews the mind and draws us back to God’s story. 

This understanding of time is also reflected in the Divine Office and is a key component 
of Saint Benedict’s Rule. Looking at this tradition, we are reminded that our Sabbath, that is, our 
time with God, is not be limited to a single day of the week. The monastic orders exemplified by 
the Rule of Saint Benedict invite the presence of the Holy Spirit every day and throughout the 
day. The Divine Office invites eternity into the lives of Christian disciples on a recurrent basis. 
The monastics sought to follow Paul’s injunction to “pray without ceasing” (1 Thess 5:17). This 
is a life lived in the presence of God. 

Observance of the Divine Office brings sacredness to each day. “At eight particular times 
of the day, the ancients stopped to remember God’s presence, to remember that the full 
complement of creation exists to describe Him to us. .. . This eternity, to which nature is a 
witness, is more than something that happens to us after we die. It is a great river flowing 
beneath the surface of everything else, in which we are meant to live and move and have our 
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being.””” Heschel says something similar when he writes, “Eternal life does not grow away from 
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us; it is ‘planted within us,’ growing beyond us.””” 


Time in the presence of God constitutes a 
fundamental spiritual discipline that is essential to spiritual formation. Additionally, this overlaps 
with other classical disciplines of the church to include worship, communion, celebration, prayer, 
and service to others, to name a few. Set-apart time with God restores, reshapes, and transforms 
us. It is as Paul wrote: “And we all, with unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord, are 
being transformed into the same image from one degree of glory to another. For this comes from 
the Lord who is the Spirit” (2 Cor 3:18). 

Setting aside time with God takes discipline and intention. Contemporary life is 
constantly badgering us and dragging us into the worthless and the profane. Text messages, 
emails, social media, and popular culture all scream at us every day. Neither work nor leisure 
allows much time for God. The discipline of time with God is crucial in that we are to be 
conformed to the image of Christ. Jesus himself often withdrew to a quiet place. For a good 
reason the Spirit says to us, “Therefore go out from their midst, and be separate from them, says 
the Lord, and touch no unclean thing; then I will welcome you” (2 Cor 6:17). If this is true of 
every person, it is doubly true of victims of trauma. Time for some warriors remains embedded 
in the past. Warriors often are haunted by memories that keep them awake at night and make it 


impossible to find peace. These warriors need to come home. They need time with Christ. They 


need to be led to still waters where Christ can restore their souls. 


Spiritual Formation, War, and Trauma 
The horrors of war, the chaotic scenes of suffering, and the never-ending fear of deadly 
attacks that typify combat generate an adverse and long-term impact on the soul. While some 


soldiers are more resilient than others, and not every veteran responds the same way, it seems 
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clear that in the long run, the warfare has a significant impact on the warrior’s heart. If we hope 
to reshape the souls of warriors, we must understand the comprehensive effect of warfare on the 
warrior. We must consider thoughtfully what war does to our veterans and suggest a real 
solution. McDermott’s description bears consideration: 

Post-combat psychological problems are the hidden, invisible wounds of war. Coworkers 

or casual acquaintances of the troubled combat veteran see that he has the correct number 

of arms, legs, and eyes; so they expect him to be fine. A veteran seriously troubled by 
emotional problems is not easily retrained to work a computer or even a typewriter. The 
psychologically troubled veteran’s wounds encompass his entire being; they limit his or 
her ability to function in any work or social arena. Invisible emotional wounds of war do 
not evoke the same level of recognition in society as the physical wounds. '°” 
However, McDermott, like many mental health professions, avoids a spiritual interpretation, 
though his observations clearly implicate spirituality. These invisible emotional wounds of war 
call to mind the lament of David, a renowned warrior in his own right: 
I am weary with my moaning; 
every night I flood my bed with tears; 
I drench my couch with my weeping. 
My eye wastes away because of grief; 
it grows weak because of all my foes. (Ps 6:6-7) 

McDermott, like many clinicians, understands PTSD and its accompanying disorders to 
be essentially a neurological and psychological in nature. “To summarize, parts of the combat 
PTSD veteran’s brain have been rewired into a rigid and unconsciously automatic system for the 
identification and processing of threat information. The veteran’s brain circuits have been set at a 
sensitive level that frequently results in false alarms, which occur when an emergency alarm 
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response is triggered by an essentially safe cue.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to distinguish 
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finely psychological issues from spiritual issues. Providers increasingly consider spirituality 
when addressing the grave concerns confronting combat veterans. Man is a spiritual creature, 
and recovery from trauma requires a spiritual solution. 

Park and her co-researchers represent a new trend in modern psychology by addressing 


102 


the issue of spirituality.“ They write, “It is our shared conviction that attending to the conjoint 


influences of spirituality and trauma is essential to a full understanding of human behavior and is 


highly relevant to clinicians working with clients who have a history of trauma.”'°° 


Defining 
spirituality as a “search for the sacred,”'™* these authors effectively advocate for an appreciation 
of spirituality and the religious experience of patients, arguing that spiritual concerns constitute 
an important component of treatment of those suffering from trauma. Thus they observe, 
People understand and navigate their lives through their systems of meaning. These 
meaning systems inform how people understand themselves, their lives, and the larger 
world. They also direct their personal aims and projects and, through them, their general 
sense of well-being and life satisfaction ... Meaning systems comprise people’s 
fundamental beliefs—about themselves, the universe, and their sense of meaning and 
purpose—as well as their unique hierarchies of goals and values.'”° 
In addition to psychological and neurological consequences of combat, veterans also 
witness the reality of evil in stark and disturbing ways. Soldiers find themselves confronting 
circumstances that are morally ambiguous or even repugnant to their beliefs. This experience can 
be deeply disorienting and disturbing. This leads to moral injury and a deep need for forgiveness. 


McDermott observes, “In the violent world of war a soldier may become caught up in 


gruesomely horrific dilemmas, forcing him to behave in ways that he will later regret. Moral 
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ambiguity and confusion run rampant in war.’”'°° Park adds, “Traumatic events reveal the dark 
aspects of existence, including the presence of evil in the world, the random and unjust 
distribution of events, the vulnerability of human beings, our fundamental lack of control over 
our fate, and the reality of our ultimate demise.”'°” 

Although formal research on moral injury is just beginning, recent qualitative findings 
from clinical professionals and Vietnam veterans have indicated that spiritual problems were, in 
fact, a central concern for those who were struggling with chronic PTSD and other symptoms of 
being morally injured after their war-zone service.'”* Moral injury constitutes a symptom of 
combat that has significant spiritual implications. One commentator defines moral injury as “the 
pain that is the result of damage to the combat veteran’s own moral foundation. Whereas with 
PTSD the leading symptom is fear, the leading symptom of moral injury is a violation of what 
one considers wrong.”"”” 

Secular clinicians often take an unspiritual approach toward guilt by arguing, for 
example, that “civilian values based upon a civilian worldview are not the correct standard to be 
used for judging behavior within the military world of war. Guilt-ridden PTSD veterans suffering 
from such memories need to reconsider how much of the tragic situation was truly their 
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responsibility. This approach, while true in some contexts, has its limitations. There are times 
p y pp 


when the actions of soldiers cross the line of what is legally and morally right. Moreover, in the 
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heat of war, the innocent become casualties. Even when the rules of engagement are carefully 
adhered to, mistakes happen. Besides, enemy combatants are often less discriminating. 
Noncombatants are often caught in the crossfire. In these kinds of incidents, what is often needed 
is forgiveness, not a military rationalization. Commentators are now starting to recognize that 
this requires a spiritual perspective. Thus it is argued that a “coherent spiritual meaning system 
can help traumatized individuals interpret their experience in more benign ways and begin to 
integrate it into their life narrative. Building narratives based on healthy spiritual perspectives 
can facilitate individuals’ integration of traumatic sensory and cognitive fragments in a more 
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coherent narrative. Park further contends, 


Spiritual growth or positive spiritual meaning may also, therefore, have pervasive 
implications for survivors’ well-being. These long-term impacts of changed spiritual 
meaning highlight the possible importance of attending to spiritual meaning systems in 
the course of treatment and resolving traumatic discrepancies in ways that promote 
positive spiritual beliefs, goals, and a sense of meaning and purpose.''” 

Park and her colleagues proposed that counselors should, among other things, assess a 
patient’s spirituality, looking at the entirety of a person’s background. What is needed is a 
comprehensive and integrated approach that takes into account the spiritual consequences of the 
patient’s experience, along with physical and psychological concerns. “Studies of spirituality and 
adjustment among trauma survivors make it clear that spiritual resources are relevant to mental 
health.”!'? These authors add, 

Results of this study indicated that adaptive and maladaptive dimensions of spirituality 

assessed at pretreatment were uniquely predictive of the severity of veterans’ PTSD 


symptomatology at discharge from the program. In particular, participants who scored 
higher on adaptive spiritual factors (1.e., daily spiritual experiences, forgiveness, spiritual 
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practices, positive religious coping, organizational religiousness) at baseline assessment 
fared better in treatment. In addition, negative religious coping at the start of treatment 
predicted poorer outcomes. In contrast, pretreatment levels of PTSD did not predict any 
of the spirituality variables following treatment. Overall, the results of this study suggest 
that clinicians who take steps to understand the spiritual context of trauma-related 
concerns will be better equipped to address PTSD among those clients who are struggling 
in their spirituality or who hope to draw on spiritual resources in meeting the tasks and 
goals of their treatment.'' 


The goal is to heal the wounded warrior in mind, body, and soul. This is done when the 
warrior can rewrite his or her story. To do this, warriors must examine their experience from a 
new perspective, which is a spiritual, eternal, and divine perspective. The words of Boa are 
apropos here: “Everyone has a broken story, and everyone has a choice . . . you can embrace 
your broken story and repair it by setting it in the context of a greater story, one that begins and 
ends well. Your pain can bring redemption when it forces you to reexamine what you believe. 
An eternal perspective can change everything, and it can help you to make sense of the story you 
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are living right now.” ~ This assessment is consistent with the assessment of experienced 


psychologists who write, 
Rather, successful meaning making ultimately entails a process of developing a self- 
narrative that brings situational and global meaning together in a way that creates a fuller 
sense of purpose and more hopeful view of the future. Such a revised self-narrative may 
not only be linked with decreased symptomatology but also support clients’ well-being 
and ability to identify areas of positive change that will bolster their resources for 
handling future stressors in an adaptive manner.''° 
The recognition by contemporary psychologists that spirituality and meaning matters is 


an open invitation for the church to reach out to veterans. The church has an answer for warriors 


struggling to find peace. The gospel provides an effective response to troubled souls and moral 
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injury, and the church has a proven means to reshape a warrior’s narrative. 

Whether they recognize it or not, every person longs to hear the voice of God and to 
know that their life has purpose and meaning. In life, we all suffer, but some much more than 
others. For those who know Christ, all life, that which is beautiful and good and that which is 
ugly and cruel, comes into focus in Christ. In Christ, persons find a good shepherd who can 
guide them to safe haven. In Christ, we find a companion who calms our soul, heals our diseases, 
and forgives our sins. In Christ we can “rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that suffering 
produces endurance, and endurance produces character, and character produces hope, and hope 
does not put us to shame, because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us” (Rom 5:3-5). 

If we are to live out the story Jesus writes for us, we must discern the author’s voice. This 
skill is the central component of a mature spirituality, that is, the ability to hear, perceive, and 
discern to the voice of the Holy Spirit. Gordon Smith observes, “The genius of the Christian life 
is the resolve, willingness and capacity to respond personally and internally to the promptings of 
the Spirit. To be a Christian is to walk in the spirit, to be led by the Spirit, to respond to the spirit, 
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who transforms us into the image of Christ.”’'' If we are to enter God’s story, we must hear the 


voice of Jesus. Steve Macchia adds, 


Discernment at its best is the consequence of a daily and lifetime walk with God. A 
lifetime of such companionship produces profound results that range from guidance in 
decision making to transformation of one’s life. Living a life of discernment, then, is a 
simple process of staying attentive to and open to God in all of the active and 
contemplative times of our lives.'"* 
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The masters of spiritual formation make it clear that we are called to become disciples, 
and we are called to make disciples. These two purposes merge in the life of a Christian. When 
Jesus sent out the seventy-two he instructed them to “heal the sick in it and say to them, ‘The 
kingdom of God has come near to you’” (Luke 10:9). This is precisely what Jesus did. Again and 
again, we find Jesus healing the sick and casting out demons and pointing to the kingdom of 
God. Matthew tells us that “when he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, because they 
were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a shepherd” (Matt 9:36). The church is confronted 
by harassed and helpless combat veterans, men and women whose lives are weighted down by 
their wartime experiences. These warriors are sheep without a shepherd. This is especially true of 
communities like Fayetteville, North Carolina, adjacent to military bases. In military 
communities there is a genuine need to heal the sick and proclaim that the kingdom of God. As 
we survey this phenomenon, we are informed by commentators from psychology and from the 
mental health profession, as well as spiritual writers who show the way to spiritual 
transformation. These voices have inspired this inquiry into the impact of warfare on the 
warrior’s soul. The message is this: spirituality plays an indispensable component of the lives of 
warriors, and we need to understand this factor if we are to help veterans find peace and meaning 


for their lives. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


WHAT WARRIORS SAY ABOUT COMBAT: SURVEYING COMBAT VETERANS 


The premise of this thesis-project is that there is a spiritual dimension to war and that 
combat touches a person physically, emotionally and spiritually. Attention to spiritual formation 
is therefore part of full recovery from the trauma of warfare. Moreover, the spirituality of a 
person determines how a person views his or her purpose in life. Spirituality profoundly 
influences meaning. Consequently, if troubled warriors are to find genuine peace and meaning 
for their lives, spiritual transformation must take place. 

In order to test these ideas with veterans, this author attempted to survey combat veterans 
concerning the impact of combat on their religious views and practices as well as their sense of 
meaning and purpose in life.' The goal of this survey was to test the premise that combat 
deployments impact a veteran spiritually. 

Given the results, taken together with the recent literature in the field, it seems apparent 
that combat affects a person spiritually. The results of the survey were consistent with this 
theory. This was reflected in changed attitudes about meaning, the purpose of life, and what is 
important in life. For many of the veterans surveyed, though not all, spiritual matters were 
important. Moreover, it seems clear that virtually all of those surveyed were impacted by their 
combat experience. Given these findings, it seems that matters of recovery from the trauma of 
war should likewise address spirituality. For Christians, this means bringing Christ into focus in 


a meaningful manner. 





1. The survey questionnaire can be found in Appendix A. The breakdown provided by Survey Monkey for 
each question can be found in Appendix B. 
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Contemporary research suggests that trauma impacts a person spiritually; consequently, it 
makes sense to address the spirituality of the veteran’s life when seeking recovery from war- 
related trauma. There is a spiritual dimension to a warrior’s combat experience, and spiritual 
practices are often an effective way to establish resiliency and achieve recovery. 

The survey attempted to ask a series of questions that implicated both directly and 
indirectly spirituality. The focus was not on Christian spirituality specifically, nor did the 
questions intentionally focus on veterans within the church. The majority of the survey responses 
came from individuals participating with the Harnett County Veteran’s Treatment Court.” These 
are veterans who have been accused of criminal misconduct who have been given an opportunity 
have their cases handled by the Veteran’s Treatment Court. For those who successfully complete 
the program, charges may be reduced or the veteran can have his or her case deferred and 
eventually dismissed. Not all respondents were part of this program. Several respondent veterans 
were from the members of the Order of the Purple Heart, veterans of the 173d Airborne 
Association, or veterans who had otherwise deployed to a combat zone.” 

Frankly, this author attempted to do a more extensive survey and contacted 
approximately ten VFW posts in the Fayetteville-Fort Bragg area. Only one post accepted a 
request to speak to them. None of the VFW posts responded to an invitation to participate in the 
survey, which was available online through Survey Monkey. While somewhat disheartening, this 
response also was a lesson learned and demonstrated the challenge of trying to reach out to 


veterans. Fortunately, the director of the Harnett County Treatment Court, Colonel (Ret.) Mark 





2. This author is grateful for the assistance of Colonel (Ret.) Mark Teachey, director of the Harnett County 
Veteran's Treatment Court. Most of those who responded were provided a written version of the survey from 
Colonel Teachey and asked to participate. Those who responded took the questions seriously. The written responses 
were thereafter recorded by Survey Monkey. 


3. This author is grateful for the assistance of Lieutenant Colonel (Ret.) Jack Kelley, who invited several of 
his fellow veterans to participate in this survey. 
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Teachey, agreed to assist. With only a handful of responses, Colonel Teachey decided to hand 
out hand-printed copies of the survey. This approach was more successful. As a result, the 
majority of the response came from the Harnett County Veteran’s Treatment Court. These 
responses were supplemented by the responses of other combat veterans invited to participate in 
the online survey through with the assistance of Lieutenant Colonel (Ret.) Jack Kelley. In total, 
42 respondents were participants in the Harnett County Veteran’s Treatment Court, 5 were 
members of the Fort Bragg chapter of the Order of the Purple Heart, 1 was a member of the 
VFW, and 25 were classified as other, most likely graduates of The Citadel or veterans of the 
173rd Airborne Brigade.’ 

The difficulty in getting veterans to participate demonstrates that veterans are reluctant to 
express their thoughts and feelings concerning their war experiences. This is a very private group 
of men. Some, like those participating with the Veteran’s Treatment Court, are forced to confront 
their past, because their actions led to trouble with the law. Other veterans tend to keep to 
themselves and their fellow soldiers. War stories are often shared only with fellow veterans but 
not outside the group. Consequently, it was gratifying that so many eventually responded to my 
survey, especially in light of the candor and insight reflected in the responses generated. Looking 
at some of the responses, it was clear the most who participated in the survey took the matter 
seriously. The quality of the responses more than made up for what was lacking in quantity. 

While researching and writing this thesis-project, the author also had the opportunity to 
view the documentary film “My Father’s Brothers,” which depicts the actions of A Company in 
the 173rd Airborne, on June 29, 1966, commanded by Captain Jack Kelley. The film produced 


by Jack’s son, Shawn, depicts Alpha Company’s response to being ambushed by a battalion of 





4. For the breakdown for question 1, see Appendix B. 
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Viet Cong, a battle that resulted in the death of fifteen of the members of Alpha Company.” 
While the actions of these men were unquestionably heroic, the survivors of this battle did not 
consider themselves heroic. These were men who grieved the loss of their friends and comrades. 
They spoke of their experiences on film with restraint and without a sense of self-importance. 
Their focus was on their fellow soldiers. Most who survived this tour went home and seemed to 
live healthy lives. Nevertheless, there were also nightmares, bad memories, grief, broken 
marriages, ex-wives, and estranged children. Some continued their military career; most did not. 
Eight veterans participated in Shawn Kelley’s film, sharing their near-death experience. Many 
declined to participate or never responded. 

This unwillingness to revisit wartime experiences demonstrates the challenge one faces in 
attempting to measure the impact of combat on a war veteran’s soul. A man’s experience of war 
is an exceptionally private matter; “doing violence to another can be a profoundly intimate act.”° 
It follows then that most veterans are reluctant to share this intimacy or this experience of war 
with others who were not there. This resistance not only constitutes a challenge to any research 
in this area but also presents a challenge to anyone seeking to minister to combat veterans. One 
must always understand that the experience of combat can be a very private matter and respect a 


veteran’s privacy. Despite these challenges, this survey of combat veterans revealed thought- 


provoking lessons. 


Survey Responses 


Following is a breakdown of responding groups who participated in this survey. 





5.This is A Company, 173rd Airborne Brigade. 


6. Edward Tick, War and the Soul: Healing Our Nation’s Veterans from Post-traumatic Stress Disorder 
(Wheaton, IL: Quest Books, Theosophical Publishing House, 2005), chap. 1, Kindle. 
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Table 1. Groups Responding to the Survey 























Group Percentage Number of Responses 
Harnett County Veteran’s Court D109 42 
Military Order of the Purple Heart 6.85 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 1.37 1 
Other 34.25 Pas, 
Total: 73’ 














For the most part, the answers showed remarkable diversity. While overall the responses 
tended to suggest that combat experiences impacted spirituality or religious views, a 
considerable percentage of responses suggested that many respondents considered themselves to 
be spiritual or religious before their deployment. Thus in question 3, “Before my combat 
deployment, I was a spiritual or religious person,” 50 out of 66 respondents either agreed or 
strongly agreed. Moreover, 57 out of the 66 who responded indicated a belief in God or a higher 
power. Thus most of these veterans possessed some level of spirituality before their deployment. 

Nevertheless, deployment did impact a significant percentage of the respondents, as 
reflected in the response to question 5, “My combat deployment changed my view of God and/or 
religion.” Twenty-three respondents agreed or strongly agreed with this premise while 29 
disagreed or strongly disagreed. Another 13 were neutral. Considering that most (50) considered 
themselves spiritual before the deployment, this disparity is interesting. Nevertheless, the results 
are consistent with the premise that combat has an impact on a fair percentage of these veterans. 
The sample here is small, and this cautions against concluding too much from this limited 
sample, but the results are consistent with most of the literature on the spiritual impact of war. 


More importantly, it demonstrates that spirituality was a relevant factor to most of these veterans 





7. It appears that 7 to 9 individuals began the survey but did not follow through, once again demonstrating 
that it was challenging to get persons to participate to this survey. 
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in one way or another. Contrary to what some might think, spiritual matters remain important to 
many American warriors and combat veterans. 

Question 6 was more general and less particular regarding spirituality. It read, “My 
combat deployment changed how I see life.” The intent of the question was to touch on 
spirituality more indirectly by focusing on purpose and meaning. The responses reflect that 32 or 
49.23% strongly agreed and 24 or 36.92% agreed. That is 56 out of 65 responses. One active- 
duty colonel told me recently, “Combat changes everyone, though in different ways.” Of the 
respondents, only 5 disagreed with this premise that combat changed the veteran’s view of life. It 
is safe to say that for virtually all of the respondents to this survey, combat changed them in 
some way. 

Given this finding, it seems safe to say that the church needs to pay attention to its war 
veterans, as well as those still serving in the military and especially those who have recently 
redeployed. If warfare affects the soul, the church needs to be there to assist in this transition 
because the experience of warfare can often change a person’s direction. What the survey results 
demonstrated is that there is significant diversity among soldiers and veterans, and for many 
spirituality matters. Nevertheless, for some war makes it hard to find God. One of the goals of 
combat recovery must be to help the veteran connect or reconnect with God. 

Question 7 stated: “Since my combat deployment, I feel better about myself.” Twenty- 
eight respondents agreed or strongly agreed. Another 25% (18) neither agreed nor disagreed. 
Nineteen disagreed or strongly disagreed. Thus approximately 30% felt worse about themselves. 
Once again, the responses are diverse; nevertheless, if 30% of the veterans surveyed felt worse 


about themselves following their deployment, this is significant and instructive. 
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However, most of the respondents did not feel worse about the future. Only 16 out of 64 
respondents had a negative response to this statement. This response might be seen as a 
testimony to the resiliency of many veterans. Again, one must be careful not to conclude too 
much from a small sampling; nevertheless, most responded to the question optimistically. 
Spirituality prior to deployment seems to be an important factor in resiliency, something the 
Army now recognizes. 

Question 9 was more direct. To the statement “Since my combat deployment, I rarely 
find comfort in my religion of spirituality,” most of the respondents rejected this proposition. In 
fact, 38 respondents denied this proposition. Ten veterans had no opinion, while only 16 agreed. 
Still, if 25% of the respondents agreed that they rarely found comfort in religion or spirituality, 
this is potentially significant. If we use our imagination and extrapolate this result over an entire 
spectrum of redeploying service members, the impact on the spirituality of combat veterans 
would be meaningful. Statistics show that approximately 1.9 million veterans have served in 
Afghanistan and Iraq.* Twenty-five percent of this number is nearly 500,000. The point is that 
even if a small percentage of veterans report no comfort in religion or spirituality since their 
combat experience, it follows that an emphasis on spirituality might be a an important factor in 
assisting some combat veterans. Any ministry that embraces combat veterans and their families 
should take this finding into account. 

In the community surrounding Fort Bragg, this factor should be particularly relevant to 
the churches and the ministries. This response also suggests that counselors and behavioral 


health professionals who treat combat veterans would do well to take veterans’ spirituality 





8. Returning Home from Iraq and Afghanistan: Preliminary Assessment of Readjustment Needs of 
Veterans, Service Members, and Their Families, Institute of Medicine (US) Committee on the Initial Assessment of 
Readjustment Needs of Military Personnel, Veterans, and Their Families (Washington, DC: National Academies 
Press (US); 2010), chap. 2, table 2.1, accessed September 23, 2019, 
https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih. gov/books/NBK220068/table/ttt0000 1/?report=objectonly. 
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seriously. This response is consistent with the observation of Crystal Park when she writes, “It is 
our shared conviction that attending to the conjoint influences of spirituality and trauma is 
essential to a full understanding of human behavior and is highly relevant to clinicians working 
with clients who have a history of trauma.” 

There was a diversity of responses to the statement “My combat experience drew me 
closer to God and/or spiritual practices.” A large percentage, 25%, strongly agreed, while 
another 22% agreed, However, 23.44 % had no opinion, while 19 out of 64 respondents 
disagreed or strongly disagreed, demonstrating for some (nearly 30%) an adverse impact on the 
combat veterans. 

A similar result found in response statement 11, which read, “During my combat 
deployment, I often felt God’s presence.” A significant percentage, 45%, agreed with this 
statement, while 30% did not. Similarly, most respondents responded negatively to question 12: 
“During my combat deployment, I rarely prayed or engaged in spiritual practices.” Of the 
responses, approximately 34% agreed or strongly agreed with this proposition, while more than 
57% disagreed or strongly disagreed. 

There was also an extremely diverse response to statement 13, which read, “My combat 
deployment damaged my relationship with my family and loved ones.” Of the respondents, 
48.44% agreed or strongly agreed with this statement. More than 45% disagreed or strongly 
disagreed. Only a handful (4) had a neutral reaction to this statement. 

Statement 14 was directed toward the aspect of moral injury, and it also produced a fairly 
even response. The responses showed that 47.5% agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 


“My combat deployment has produced in me a sense of guilt and remorse,” while 45.32% 





9. Crystal L. Park et al., Trauma, Meaning, and Spirituality: Translating Research into Clinical Practice 
(Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2017), chap. 1, Kindle. 
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disagreed or strongly disagreed with this statement. Only 11 respondents had no opinion to this 
statement. While it would be risky to project this small sampling to all combat veterans, it does 
demonstrate that the issue of moral injury is potentially significant among combat veterans. This 
finding should be of considerable interest to pastors, Christian ministers, and Christian 
counselors. 

This finding is also consistent with the research in this area. Park writes, “Although 
formal research on moral injury is just beginning, recent qualitative findings from clinical 
professionals (Drescher et al., 2011) and Vietnam veterans (Vargas, Hanson, Kraus, Drescher, & 
Foy, 2013) have indicated that spiritual problems were, in fact, a central concern for those who 
were struggling with chronic PTSD and other symptoms of being morally injured after their war- 
zone service.”'” Moral injury is an important residue of warfare. The survey responses are not 
inconsistent with this conclusion. 

It was interesting to see that 62.5% (40 of 64) of the respondents agreed or strongly 
agreed with the proposition that “it is easy to draw close to God during a combat deployment.” 
Thirteen respondents disagreed, while 11 had no feeling one way or another.'! Once again, one is 
struck by the diversity of the responses. One also senses that the spirituality of a soldier going 
into combat can affect how that soldier responds to the experience of war. 

Most respondents believed that it is easy to draw close to God during combat. This 
should not be surprising. As Lieutenant General (Ret.) William Boykin stated in a personal 


interview, “There is a spiritual dimension to combat, although most leaders do not acknowledge 





10. Park et al., Trauma, Meaning, and Spirituality, chap. 3, Kindle. 


11. Compare the findings of Stephen Mansfield in Faith of the American Soldier (Lake Mary, FL: 
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this spiritual dimension.”’* 


Likewise, Lieutenant Colonel (Ret.) Jack Kelley told this author that 
he prayed every day for every member of his company. Remarkably, despite the combat losses 
suffered in 1966, when Kelley was a company commander, he observed 1966 “was perhaps the 
greatest year of my life.” When the author shared this sentiment with Boykin, a former 
commander of Delta Force, he readily agreed: “When you served with men who will lay down 


their lives for each other, it is a great honor.” 


Not surprisingly, then, the next question, “It is 
difficult to be a spiritual person during combat,” produced only 17 respondents who agreed with 
this proposition. Nearly 65% of my respondents (41 of 64) disagreed with this statement, 
suggesting that most found it natural to be a spiritual person during combat. This might be a 
surprise to those unfamiliar with warfare or soldiering, but this finding underscores the 
importance of reaching out to military personnel, especially those who are deploying or who 
have deployed. 

Most respondents also disagreed with the statement “Since my combat deployment, I 
rarely sense any invitation from God.” Only 12 agreed or strongly agreed with this statement, 
while another 15 had no opinion. In contrast, 37 out of 64 disagreed or strongly disagreed with 
this proposition. One suspects, looking at this small sampling, that those who possessed a healthy 
spirituality going into combat remained more spiritually alert, while those with no spiritual 
background, less so. 

Given this, the response to the next question, 18, was somewhat surprising. The 
proposition was “Since my combat deployment, I regularly sense there is a purpose to my life.” 
The responses were varied. Only 33 respondents had a positive response to this statement. That 


is, since their combat experience they rarely felt a sense of purpose, while only 13 disagreed with 





12. Interview with Lieutenant General (Ret.) William G. Boykin, May 5, 2018. 


13. Interview with Boykin. 
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this proposition. Another 10 strongly disagreed with this statement. We need to take into account 
that the majority of the participants in this survey were in front of the Veteran’s Treatment Court 
and, therefore, were facing some kind of criminal charge. Accordingly, it is not surprising that 
several sensed no purpose in their lives. We do well to remember that there are countless 
veterans facing legal troubles throughout the country. Others, while not facing criminal charges, 
are facing crises in their families and careers. For many, the impetus of their problems can be 
traced to wartime experiences. The challenge is to help these men and women rediscover 
meaning in their lives. Here is a place where spirituality can make a difference, and the results of 
this small survey demonstrate this. 

These results suggest that a fair percentage of the combat veterans saw a profound impact 
on their sense of purpose and meaning in life. It this response could be extrapolated to the 1.9 
million veterans of the Afghanistan and Iraqi wars, it suggests that we have a significantly large 
percentage of young veterans who may be struggling with this fundamental life question—what 
is the meaning of my life?'* When one considers that many young people, including young 
military members, are no longer exposed to the gospel in a culture that ignores and disparages 
Christianity, it follows that we are confronting a genuine crisis. This is an opportunity for the 
church to step up and make a difference. This suggests to me that a theology that emphasizes 
meaning and purpose within the context of the gospel might well resonate with the thousands of 
combat veterans are seeking to rewrite their personal stories. 

Question 19 continued this emphasis. It proposed, “Since my combat deployment, I 


rarely feel guided by God in the midst of daily activities.” Only 18 veterans agreed with this 





14. The Veterans Administration reports that the number of veteran suicides exceeded 6,000 each year from 
2008 to 2017. See Executive Summary, 2019 National Veteran Suicide Prevention Annual Report, accessed January 
12, 2020, https://www.mentalhealth.va.gov/docs/data- 
sheets/2019/2019 National Veteran Suicide Prevention Annual Report _508.pdf. 
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proposition, 9 strongly. In contrast, 32 disagreed, suggesting a sense of God remained active with 
these veterans. Moreover, 31 out of 62 responding veterans agreed (12 strongly) with the 
proposition that “Since my combat deployment, I find the spiritual or religious practices have 
more meaning in my life.” Only 15 disagreed or strongly disagreed. This would suggest that 
spirituality remains relevant to many combat veterans. 

In question 21, I attempted to identify those spiritual practices veterans found helpful. 
Not surprisingly, more than 66% noted prayer. Another 44.44% noted meditation. After this, the 


responses are quite varied. Here is the breakdown. 


Table 2. Spiritual Practices That Veterans Found Helpful 












































Discipline Percentage Number of Responses 

Prayer 66.67 42 
Meditation 44.44 28 
Silence 19.05 12 
Solitude 15.87 10 
Confession 19.05 12 
Spiritual counseling 20.63 13 
Religious study/reading 22.22 14 
Fasting 7.94 P 
Church/worship 19.05 12 
Journaling 19.05 12 
Music, singing, and 19.05 12 
chanting 

Service—assisting others 46.03 29 














Individual Responses 
I also allowed respondents to give individualized responses. These are some of the 


15 
results: 





15. All of these respondents were anonymous. Those who provided written responses did not provide any 
name or identifying information. Those who responded online did so anonymously. The survey did allow for 
respondents to provide individual answers, and these responses reflect these contributions. Responses have been 
lightly edited for flow and clarity. 
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Men’s group, also fellowshipping and discussing spiritual and practical issues 

Listening to modern and 1980s Christian music with wife at home 

Take the military aspects out of any and all spiritual practices rather intended or 
unintended 

My view is that not one spiritual discipline helps the most. Personal times of worship, 
solitude, confession, and journaling were collectively soul healing. (I am an active- 
duty chaplain.) 

The things that bothered me most (I felt I was the cause of my company CO 
[commanding officer] getting badly wounded) only got better when years later I went 
to see him to ask that he forgive me. He said, “It was not your fault, nothing to 
forgive.” Now, I am OK. 

I volunteer driving other veterans to their doctor appointments to VA hospitals and 
clinics. This is through the DAV Transportation Network. We both gain something 
just talking with each other. I know it sure does help me. 

Agnostic 

Get busy with the life God has for you. 

Skip religion. If there was a god you wouldn’t be in combat. I went to war a Christian and 
came home free of that nonsense. I’ve had fifty-two trouble-free years since. 

Find a church, develop or join a prayer group, belong to a group of believers in a social 
group 

Religious practice or beliefs should be less about the specific branch of military service 


and more about spiritual matters. 
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These responses are, once again, indicative of the diversity of persons that make up our 
veteran population. Moreover, these responses demonstrate that most of these veterans took the 
survey seriously. It is instructive that while many respondents found help in spiritual disciplines, 
not all did. One respondent candidly celebrated his rejection of spiritual practices by saying, 
“Skip religion. If there was a god you wouldn’t be in combat. I went to war a Christian and came 
home free of that nonsense. I’ve had fifty-two trouble-free years since.” One doubts this person’s 
life has been trouble-free; nevertheless his or her response was honest and indicative that some 
veterans will become hostile to God, religion, or spirituality. In this respect, veterans reflect the 
culture. For such cynics, it is best to offer respect, gratitude, and the forgiveness that can be 
found only in Christ. 

Perhaps the most surprising response was found in question 22. The question asked, 
“Since your return from deployment, have you found help from and religious or spiritual 
community?” Forty-two people (65.63%) said no to this question. Even though many of these 
respondents (50 of 66) considered themselves spiritual before their deployment and a large 
percentage seemed to maintain their faith, most of the veterans I surveyed did not find any 
particular assistance from any religious or spiritual community. If this is accurate across the full 
range of combat veterans; it suggests that the church today is missing an opportunity to help and 
assist combat veterans in a large way. The response confirms my belief that the church needs to 
refocus its attention on combat veterans and develop strategies for sharing Christ with this 
significant segment of our population. Of all the response this author received, this was the most 
surprising and revealing, even if the full meaning of this single response remains a bit uncertain. 

In contrast were the individual responses received from question 23, “What assistance did 


you find to be the most helpful?” The answers were wide-ranging. Several respondents 
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mentioned church or Christian ministries. One mentioned the Veteran’s Treatment Court. 
Several mentioned counseling. However, 26 of the 58 found no assistance from any source, and 
one wounded soul sadly wrote, “None, still lost from God.” 

When asked to recommend activities that benefited the respondents, the answers were 
once against varied. Some responses were not surprising, while others were insightful, and still 
others antagonistic. Several mentioned their church or small group studies. Several referred to 
counseling. One respondent asked for prayer for veterans. Another recommended mission work 
and helping other veterans. Yet another wrote, “Nothing, leave the poor bastard alone.” 

Sixty-three veterans responded to the question “As you consider your combat experience, 
what is the greatest lesson you learned?” As one might expect, the answers were diverse and 
thoughtful. One respondent wrote, “That God is real and I need to stop pushing the people away 
who love me most.” Another wrote, “Never take life for granted.” One skeptical but articulate 
veteran wrote, “If a god allowed the atrocities I saw he/she/they must be horribly perverse gods.” 

Question 26 similarly evoked a variety of responses. The question was “In your own 
words, how did your combat experience impact your understanding of yourself, your purpose in 
life?” One veteran responded, “I learned that I was a weak person in the spirit, but I began to 
more forward after that realization.” Another wrote, “Made me realize how unimportant most 
things are in life that people pursue; cars homes, stuff. Made me realize the people I love and my 
personal relationship with God are what’s most important.” Still another responded, “TI think it 
made me a better person, more understanding, and it helped me understand other guys’ feelings 
also,” while another added, “I learned that my life must be spent in the service of my fellow 


man.” One veteran observed, “While wounded and thinking I would die I found peace because of 
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religion. I have since had more confidence in myself and my faith.” Several others expressed 
finding purpose in life from their experience. 

Still other veterans drew negative lessons from their experience. These responses 
included: 

No longer have purpose 

It destroyed all my faith in God and all purpose in life 

It has confused me greatly 


It only confused me regarding the way we treat each other 


The final question (27) was “In your own words, how did your combat experience impact 
your understanding of God or religion?” Once again, some answers were quite insightful and 
profound, while others were cynical and sad. Perhaps the most concerning was the veteran who 
wrote, “Made me lose all faith in God, my life has no meaning or purpose, it feels like God has 
forsaken me and left me to die and go to hell.” 

Overall the responses of these veterans were remarkably honest, often profound, 
occasionally evasive, and sometimes tragic. The assortment of responses was one of the chief 
characteristics. There were no cookie-cutter responses. As one might expect, some respondents 
avoided participation by responding only to questions on the first page; however, most of those 
who participated did so meaningfully, and their responses were thoughtful, genuine, and 
revealing. Of course, these responses form only a small cross-section of veterans in the Fort 
Bragg vicinity, but these responses tend to confirm General Boykin’s insight: combat does have 


a spiritual dimension. 
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It also seems apparent that no two experiences of combat are the same and no two 
reactions to warfare are exactly the same. For some, the faith they take into combat increases and 
intensifies while others lose whatever faith they have. Many veterans often come out of combat 
more spiritually mature. Captain Jack Kelley certainly came out of Vietnam more mature and 
devoted spiritually. Following his military career, he became an ordained minister of the 
International Pentecostal Church and its first National Men’s Ministry Director. This survey 
suggests he is not alone, but many of his fellow veterans fall through the cracks. War can make 
men better, more faithful, and more devoted to God, or it can shipwreck lives and destroy faith. 

War is life-changing. Regardless of one’s spiritual preparation, the death of comrades in 
battle often leads to overwhelming grief and disillusionment. Boykin writes of such an 
experience in his memoir, Never Surrender.'° Boykin tells of his experience in Mogadishu, 
which resulted in eighteen American deaths and seventy-three wounded soldiers. After the battle, 
Boykin relates that 

Up to that point, I had focused on what I needed to do as a leader, on showing strength, 

on comforting and encouraging my men. But now, head down, I stumbled to my trailer, 

sat on the edge of my bunk and sobbed. I bent forward, elbows on my knees, my face in 
my hands, tears falling on the floor. But as grief tore lose from my chest, it began 
transforming into something else: Anger. Where were you! I prayed. Why did you let 
these men drown? Why did you abandon us? Minutes passed. And I realized I had 
stopped addressing God. I came to a conclusion that hollowed me inside out. If God was 
real, He would have heard my prayers. He wouldn’t have let these good men die. For 
twenty-three years I have been living a lie. I thought, there is no God.'” 


Boykin conveys that within a day of this spiritual crisis, he regained his spiritual footing. 


He came to realize he must honor God in defeat as well as victory. This author has appeared 





16. William G. Boykin, Never Surrender: A Soldier’s Journey to the Crossroads of Faith and Freedom 
(New York, NY: FaithWords, 2008). 


17. Boykin, Never Surrender, 279. 
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before Boykin representing soldiers;'* I have listened to him speak on several occasions. He is a 
man of uncompromising faith in Jesus Christ. This is a man who has been ridiculed in the press 
for his faith. Nevertheless, the heartbreak of war touched this consummate warrior to the core. If 
war can “hollow out” a man like Boykin, even for a moment, then no one is immune from the 
debilitating impact of warfare. 

The results of this survey are consistent with this premise. It is also consistent with the 
view that responses to combat are varied and multifaceted, just like the warriors who fight these 
battles. There is no simple solution. Not every approach will work for every person. But it also 
seems apparent that the church can do a better job. Not many found the church offering programs 
and solutions that targeted the needs of veterans. After nineteen years of war, perhaps we need to 
target this segment of the population with greater intentionally. 

The results of this survey demonstrate that spiritual concerns are relevant to combat 
veterans. Some of the veterans surveyed conveyed a healthy spirituality and religious life while 
others conveyed a damaged spirituality and real questions about the meaning of life. What 
remains clear is that war impacts the soul. Given these findings, it seems axiomatic that the 
church Fayetteville needs to reach out to combat veterans. Moreover, if the church wants to 
reach veterans traumatized and damaged by war, it must offer a message that provides meaning 
and purpose, as well as a strategy for healing broken lives. If the church wishes to strengthen and 
encourage soldiers heading to war, it should have a better understanding of the impact of warfare 
on the soul. This underscores the importance of spiritual formation and attending to that part of 
human existence that is drawn to the God. Combat veterans yearn for meaning and for a big idea 


that orders, directs, and defines life. Consequently, spirituality plays a crucial component in the 





18. Attorneys can act as spokespersons for soldiers facing military discipline. This author appeared before 
General Boykin several years ago during one of these informal Article 15 hearings. During this hearing the general 
told the soldier in no uncertain terms that he needed Jesus Christ in his life. 
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lives of warriors. The lessons learned from this survey reveal that the church in the Fort Bragg 
community is presented with a real opportunity to make a real difference in the lives of 


thousands of American warriors. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


WHERE TO GO FROM HERE: OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, AND VISION 


If the church is to help warriors, it must better understand war. Contrary to the naive 
notions of some, combat is not a noble affair. “War is cruelty and you cannot refine it.”’ Success 
in war means the death and destruction of the enemy and the innocent. Lives are lost. Soldiers 
are maimed. Homes, businesses, and communities are destroyed. Populations are decimated. The 
souls of warriors and survivors alike become deeply scarred. Nor is warfare a new phenomenon. 

War is ubiquitous. It is an unescapable aspect of the human experience. Scripture and 
history confirm this fact. Killing his fellow man has been part of man’s DNA ever since Cain 
killed Abel. Mankind is a belligerent and violent creature. It is written, “What causes quarrels 
and what causes fights among you? Is it not this, that your passions are at war within you? You 
desire and do not have, so you murder. You covet and cannot obtain, so you fight and quarrel” 
(Jas 4:1-2). Men quarrel, they fight, they go to war, and they shed the blood of their fellow man. 
This blood cries out to God from the ground, and this cry echoes within the souls of the 
survivors, both the victors and the vanquished. The plain truth is mankind’s hands are 
bloodstained. 

After the end of World War II, George Patton described a defeated Germany from the air 
as “a destroyed land, utterly destroyed, you who have not seen it do not know what hell looks 
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like from the top.”~ The Los Angeles Times described Patton on this occasion: “attired in shiny 





1. Letter of William T. Sherman to James M. Calhoun, E. E. Rawson, and S. C. Wells, September 12, 1864, 
in William T. Sherman, Sherman’s Civil War: Selected Correspondence of William T. Sherman, 1860-1865, ed. Jean 
V. Berlin and Brooks D. Simpson (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1999), 707-9. 


2. George S. Patton, welcome home speech, Los Angeles, June 9, 1945, accessed December 26, 2019, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=uYjnWXFTQkM. 
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steel helmet and bearing the four stars of his high rank, polished boots and a studded pistol, the 
leader of America’s victorious 3rd Army stepped from the plane and snapped his salute to the old 


”3 We love to celebrate the 


home town . . . On his face was the grim grin of the conqueror. 
conqueror, but there is a nasty underbelly to war that we tend to ignore. This project’s survey of 
combat veteran confirms the reality that war is cruel and makes victims of warriors. Indeed, for 
several of those surveyed, the observation of Edward Tick rings true: “War teaches hard lessons. 
What we lose, we lose. After war or other traumatic loss, we are different forever. We can 
neither get the old self back nor return to a state of innocence. We have been through a 
psychospiritual death.” 

Nevertheless, a warrior who dies a spiritual death can be reborn. “Do not marvel that I 
said to you, ‘You must be born again.’ The wind blows where it wishes, and you hear its sound, 
but you do not know where it comes from or where it goes. So it is with everyone who is born of 
the Spirit” (John 3:7-8). What is needed is a spiritual solution. 

Some men and women, shaped and molded by their war experience, become stronger, 
wiser, and successful; others are so shattered by their combat experience that they find peace 
unattainable. Some veterans demonstrate uncanny resilience, while others retain deep psychic 
wounds that debilitate and disable. For some veterans, both outcomes are true. Nonetheless, war 
changes everyone. Conversely, Christ offers peace. Christ says to everyone, hero or victim, 
“Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt 11:28). Christ 


assures us, as he did his disciples, “Peace I leave with you; my peace I give to you. Not as the 
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world gives do I give to you. Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be afraid” (John 
14:27). 

How does the church effectively offer peace to those shattered by war? How should the 
church respond to war’s aftermath? How do we make disciples of combat veterans? How do we 
develop a ministry to both the resilient and the broken-hearted? How do veterans find meaning 
and purpose for their lives regardless of their experience of combat? This thesis-project was 
inspired by such questions. 

First, we need to separate the reality of war from the myth. We need to comprehend the 
impact of warfare on the soul. We need to recognize that while every response to trauma is 
unique, there are common consequences of combat. There are patterns that can be studied and 
anticipated. We need to understand that combat rewires the brain. There is a neurological 
element to the warrior’s response to warfare. Regular exposure to explosions can also damage 
the brain. Morally ambiguous experiences scar the soul. Instincts that keep a soldier alive in 
combat are counterproductive back home as the veteran rekindles his relationship with his 
spouse, family, and friends. 

This writer is convinced that after nineteen years of war there is a generation of young 
warriors with wounded souls. The American church, especially in military communities, must 
focus more on combat veterans. Spirituality matters. Furthermore, the trauma of combat can 
cause warriors to question the meaning and purpose of their lives. 

In the midst of a secular world we must offer a spiritual solution that complements and 
supplements treatment from health care providers. There is a spiritual dimension to war, and 
anyone seeking to assist veterans must understand this facet. Medical care and psychiatric care 


are important, but the wounded warrior needs more than medication and psychotherapy. 
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Approaches that take into account spirituality are more likely to provide a holistic healing 
environment. The church is best positioned to provide this kind of soul care. This calls for 
spiritual transformation of the veteran and the caregiver. All of us have been broken in some way 
or another. Consequently, the principles of spiritual formation are especially applicable to 
wounded warriors. 

The responses to question 22 of the survey suggest that the church can perhaps do a better 
job in reaching out to combat veterans. Almost two-thirds of the veterans who responded to this 
question found no specific help from the church. While we must be careful not to read too much 
into these responses, it does suggest that at some level the church is not cognizant of how 
warfare impacts soldiers and how the church might assist. Very often professional caregivers, 
with the military and the Veterans Administration especially, ignore spiritual questions. Many 
caregivers are not qualified to provide spiritual guidance. There is a role for the church to play in 
the transition of combat veterans from war to peace. To be sure, there are Christian outreaches 
available to veterans. For example, there are programs like REBOOT Combat Recovery, created 
by Dr. Jenny Owens, help to bridge this gap.” Ministries like that of Mark Hutchings indicate 
that the church is beginning to recognize the need for a ministry to combat veterans.° Hutchings 
explains, 

The Bible speaks of trauma as brokenheartedness. I call it a soul injury, where your 

soul—which includes the mind, the will and emotions—has been impacted by a trauma 


that you just haven’t experienced. Now, everybody has some kind of trauma. Many 
people are able to move past their traumas because they have resiliency in their soul... . 





5. The ministry “Combat Reboot Recovery” is, according to its website, “a faith-based trauma healing 
course designed to address the spiritual and moral wounds of war.” There are REBOOT locations across the country, 
and three churches in Fayetteville offer the course. 


6. Mark Hutchings conducts training seminars throughout the country utilizing a healing prayer model to 


bring restoration to those suffering with PTSD. See Jessilyn Justice, “Healing the Brokenhearted,” Charisma (June 
2018), 22-24. 
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But there are many folks who carry trauma with them, whether that be from childhood 
abuse or whether it be from military service or things that they’ve witnessed.’ 


Jessilyn Justice explains that “Hutchings trains people to specifically pray over trauma 
victims to restore the dream God has for their lives. His model seeks to heal the soul of those 
suffering through several spiritual steps.” His approach is unapologetically faith-based, though 
his personal approach to each veteran is both gentle and respectful.* 

Other approaches, like that of Dr. Charles W. Grimsley, focus most on group therapy 
and represent an application of cognitive behavioral and exposure therapy.’ Grimsley “solicited 
and recruited five combat veterans from a VA Medical Center, who had been diagnosed with 


PTSD due to combat-related experiences.” 


These individuals participated in a twelve-session 
group therapy that addressed a remembering component where participants recalled experiences 
they would prefer to forget, moral injury, guilt, shame, fear, anger, forgiveness, and the impact 
on family. Through several sessions spouses were encouraged to observe and participate. 
Grimsley, a VA chaplain, found that in the end his group seemed to have progressed positively 
and was able “[t]o witness the dynamics of hope, peace, and forgiveness, and to see these 
visually be incorporated into a memoir of brokenness, trauma, and broken memories, supersedes 


ool 


that of mere success.”'' As previously noted, Dr. Irene Harris’s program, “Building Spiritual 
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Strength,” constitutes an eight-session spiritually integrated group specifically designed to 
address and enhance religious meaning for combat trauma survivors. '” 

It is becoming increasingly clear that combat veterans are facing a spiritual crisis that is 
unique to their experiences of war and that this is as much as a spiritual crisis as it is a mental or 
psychological crisis. Accordingly the church is beginning to recognize that this is an area that 
deserves increased attention. 

Ron Butler, pastor of counseling at Manna Church in Fayetteville,'’ advises that he 
emphasizes a solutions-based approach to dealing with combat veterans and their families. He 
directs the veteran toward developing and achieving a vision of what success looks like and then 
works with the veteran to develop strategies and practices to achieve this vision. Moreover, he 
taps into the soldier’s desire to train and overcome and to protect his loved ones. Accordingly the 
veteran sees adverse symptoms consistent with combat stress as an enemy that must be fought 
and defeated. This is done within a Christian context. 

REBOOT combat recovery offers a twelve-week course, centered around small groups 
meeting once a week. The program is led by a trained combat veteran, and the curriculum 
addresses the following areas: '* 

The Roots of Trauma 

How to Restore a Wounded Soul 

Making Wise Decisions 


Freedom from False Guilt and Shame 





12. J. Irene Harris et al., “The Effectiveness of a Trauma-focused Spiritually Integrated Intervention for 
Veterans Exposed to Trauma,” Journal of Clinical Psychology 67, no. 4 (2011): 425-38. 


13. Manna Church has numerous sites in and around the Fort Bragg area and is establishing churches in 
other military communities around the country. Not only does it provide pastoring counseling, but also it offers 
small life groups focused on warriors and military wives. 


14. See REBOOT Combat Recovery Preview, PDF available at https://rebootrecovery.com/. 
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The Cost of Unforgiveness 
When You’ve Loved and Lost 
Depression and Discouragement 
Reclaiming Your Identity 


Planning Your Future 


The advantage of REBOOT is that it provides training for its leaders and a ready-made 
package for a church or organization. For any church seeking a well-designed program for 
struggling veterans, REBOOT provides a viable option. At least one study found that 
“participants appear to have benefited from the program in clinically meaningful ways.”"° 
Currently three churches in Fayetteville offer a REBOOT recovery course. However, REBOOT 
offers limited flexibility. It is a ready-made program taught by instructors trained by the 
REBOOT ministry. 

Undoubtedly there are other churches that have similar ministries or outreach to soldiers 
and veterans that are neither well-known or widely publicized. Nevertheless, in response to the 
survey question, “Since your return from deployment, have you found help from a religious or 
spiritual community?” forty-two people or 65.63% of the respondents said no to this question. 
The reasons for this could be varied, but this answer suggests that at least part of the problem is 


the failure of the church to focus on veterans and soldiers and to offer spiritual resources 


specifically directed to combat veterans and warriors. '° 





15. Leanne K. Knobloch et al., “Evaluating the Effectiveness of REBOOT Combat Recovery: A Faith- 
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However good programs like Building Spiritual Strength and REBOOT may be, there 
needs to be greater emphasis on warriors within military communities. Spiritual formation is a 
lifetime process. Discipleship takes time and patience. Regardless of the effectiveness of a 
twelve-week course, there must be follow-up. There must be a sustained process of spiritual 
formation throughout the life of the believer. A program like REBOOT or Building Spiritual 
Strength must be followed by a sustained and focused discipleship. This implies a process of 
intentional spiritual formation. 

This calls for a varied approach, recognizing the different personalities and temperaments 
will respond in unique and diverse ways. Nevertheless, the essential disciplines that remain at the 
heart of spiritual formation should be taught to combat veterans struggling with memories of 
war. The essential disciplines include a consistent prayer life that is fervent and effective, a focus 
on the Word of God that includes study and devotion, and a habitual practice of seeking the 
presence of God. The goal is an intimate relationship with God that enables us to hear and 
discern the word of Christ who restores the soul. This is an intentional work that requires faith 
and grace. 

This is a spiritual endeavor. This is an endeavor that requires faith. We need to believe 
that it is God who works in us to will and to act in order to fulfill his good purpose (Phil 2:13). 
We need to take the Holy Spirit seriously. We must become disciples even as we make disciples. 
Those of us who are leaders, pastors, caretakers, or ministers to veterans must be trust Christ and 
expect him to show up, for it is his presence that heals, delivers, and restores the soul. 

Also, meaning matters. Victor Frankl, Holocaust survivor that he was, taught, “If there is 
a meaning in life at all, then there must be a meaning in suffering. Suffering is an ineradicable 


part of life, even as fate and death. Without suffering and death human life cannot be 
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complete.”"” 


This truth must be presented to every trauma survivor, and this is especially 
relevant to the warrior who has seen combat. Regardless of the warrior’s experience, there is 
meaning and purpose in a life in pursuit of the kingdom of God. Consequently, we must 
understand and appreciate each veteran’s story while all the time encouraging the veteran to 
invite Christ to rewrite the story of every suffering warrior. 

Trial lawyers know the power of story. Through the lens of a story, we empathize, we 
feel, we understand. Stories resonate with the soul; therefore, stories can change us. An eternal 
perspective also helps. The days of a man are like wildflowers; they flourish briefly but are soon 
gone. Most of us are forgotten within a just few years. Nevertheless, the steadfast love of the 
Christ is from everlasting to everlasting. Thus it is written, “Behold, the dwelling place of God is 
with man. He will dwell with them, and they will be his people, and God himself will be with 
them as their God. He will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more, 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain anymore, for the former things have passed 
away” (Rev 21:3-5). 

Only an eternal perspective can enable us to put into perspective experiences of trauma 
and strife. It is the hope that God will wipe every tear away, that death will be conquered, that 
there will be no more mourning, crying, or pain that ultimately sustains us and allows us to 
endure the inevitable hardships of life. It is the promise that we will dwell with God that gives 
meaning to our lives here and now. Warriors are tough. But they are more likely can endure the 
adversities of warfare, facing death and bloodshed, when they truly understand that regardless of 
their experience, there is shalom in the end. 

Genuine spiritual transformation requires a lifetime of prayer, a habit of biblical study 


and devotion, and the transforming presence of Christ. Spiritual formation brings meaning in our 





17. Viktor E. Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 2006), 88. 
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experience. Life is a journey, an epic adventure, and what we do in this life does echo in eternity. 
Each experience takes on meaning in the context of our eternal destination. Warriors need to be 
invited into God’s story of redemption. Irrespective of the warrior’s experience, life has meaning 
in Christ. The man or woman who apprehends this truth is on the way to transformation. This is 
the authentic Christian life. It is the life of a disciple, the life of a pilgrim. 

It is axiomatic: War impacts every survivor. While not all veterans are broken, all are 
changed, and in the end everyone needs mercy. Every man and woman needs a spiritual remedy. 

The health care community and the military are recognizing the importance of 
spirituality. This is an opportunity for the church. The church needs a diverse approach to 
combat veterans. There cannot be “a one size fits all” approach to ministering to combat 
veterans. In this sense the diversity of Christianity is a great strength. 

Most veterans will not seek help. They will not address their experiences spiritually, and 
most health care providers will likely ignore the spiritual dimension of recovery. What is needed 
is a comprehensive focus that offers real peace to the warriors. The fields are ready for harvest, 
and we need more workers. 

To muddy matters, we live in an increasingly secular society. The newest generations of 
soldiers do not have the exposure to the gospel that older generations experienced. Consequently, 
straightforward evangelism is needed. Likewise, we need to be prepared to address spirituality in 
a material world, relying on empirical studies to validate our claim that a spiritual perspective is 
useful and needed. 

We need to be mindful that there is spiritual war about us. Therefore, we are not fighting 
men, but rulers, authorities, cosmic powers, and spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly places 


(Eph 6:12). Furthermore, our weapons are not of the flesh but have divine power to destroy 
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strongholds (2 Cor 10:4). As Richard Foster succinctly puts it, “Realities reside in our universe 
that go far beyond what we can see and touch and smell. There are immense spiritual realities.”'* 
As we face this supernatural enemy, the Spirit reminds us: “Thus says the LORD to you, ‘Do not 
be afraid and do not be dismayed at this great horde, for the battle is not yours but God’s’” (2 
Chron 20:15). For it is as Jesus promised, “I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it” (Matt 16:18). 

We need to take hold of the tools used by the church for more than twenty centuries— 
prayer, Scripture, worship, communion, fasting, solitude, silence, service to others, the 
sacraments/ordinances of the church, renewal of the mind, and the Word of God—and apply 
these to ourselves and to those wearing and heavy laden from war. We need to do this in 
humility and with faith. 


The church in general needs to recognize that our veteran population provides a unique 


opportunity for evangelism and discipleship. A redeemed soldier can make an effective disciple. 


The Vision 

Combat veterans need to find a safe haven of recovery and peace. They need healed souls 
and restored spirits. This requires a spiritual solution. 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, is the back yard of Fort Bragg, containing the largest 
number of military personnel of any Army post in the country. Fayetteville is composed of not 
only a large number of active-duty soldiers, but also a large population of retired service 
members, many of who are combat veterans. These include veterans of Vietnam, Kosovo, Desert 


Storm, Iraq and Afghanistan. Churches in Fayetteville are full of veterans. It is not surprising that 
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the community contains many veterans struggling with combat-related stress and PTSD, anxiety, 
and depression. 

What is needed in this community is a Christian ministry that reaches out to those who 
have labored and are heavy laden as a result of war. What is needed is a ministry directed toward 
the physical, mental, and spiritual recovery of veterans, especially combat veterans (and their 
loved ones) struggling with conditions like depression, PTSD, moral injury, traumatic brain 
injury, and other service-connected disabilities. 

This author suggests the establishment of a ministry with two streams of focus. The first 
focus is on teaching the church about the reality of war. What is envisioned is a ministry that 
trains churches about the impact of war on the soul: teaching local congregations and pastors 
about the affect of combat on the brain, body, mind, and soul, and how the gospel can be applied 
to help, heal, and mentor struggling veterans. 

This will be done by inviting speakers, military leaders, specialists, and teachers with 
experience and insight into the impact of combat to speak to churches, chaplains, and local 
ministries, helping them to understand the nature of the problem and the challenge and 
opportunity faced by the church in this community. The goal is to encourage an atmosphere of 
synergy and cooperation among local churches, veteran agencies, and entities at Fort Bragg to 
provide soldiers a plethora of spiritual resources in the greater Fayetteville community. 

In addition to training churches what is needed is a ministry that trains warriors on 
principles and practices that lead to spiritual formation, resiliency, and recovery. Warriors are by 
nature men and women of discipline. Teaching and encouraging spiritual disciplines makes 


sense. 
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A good place to start might be teaching warriors how to create a rule of life using Steve 
Macchia’s Crafting a Rule of Life. Macchia writes, “Your personal rule of life is a holistic 
description of the Spirit-empowered rhythms and relationships that create, redeem, sustain and 


transform the life God invites you to humbly fulfill for Christ’s glory.””” 


Teaching watriors how 
to construct a rule of life makes a lot of sense. 

Soldiers live disciplined lives. Warriors excel under discipline. A warrior achieves 
mission success as a result of discipline and planning. Developing a rule of life provides a 
construct that allows veterans to examine their own histories constructively and with a view 
toward the future. Writing a rule of life is a good way to re-write a broken story. 

This would include an introduction to the traditional spiritual disciplines. This includes 
effective and fervent prayer, a focus on Scripture, and learning to practice the presence of God. 

Secondly, what is envisioned is a ministry of prayer for veterans and in particular 
veterans who are struggling. The idea would be to train prayer teams that can listen, love, and 
pray; facilitating the veteran’s discovery of Christ and his healing presence. The goal is to train 
teams to pray with veterans, providing them with a safe place to share their stories and struggles; 
praying for physical healing, forgiveness, inner healing, and deliverance, always led by the Holy 
Spirit. The goal here is not to give advice or provide therapy (this should be left to psychologists, 
counselors, therapists, chaplains, and pastors). Instead, the goal is to enable each veteran to 
discover for himself or herself that God wants to rewrite their story. This begins with healing the 
soul, and thus prayer will be for focus of prayer teams. 

This concept also envisages a synergistic approach working in cooperation with doctors, 


psychologists, therapists and counselors, chaplains, churches, and even spiritual directors. This 





19. Stephen A. Macchia, Crafting a Rule of Life: An Invitation to the Well-Ordered Way (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 18. 
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ministry will not compete with local churches but, on the contrary, will work side by side with 
local churches, ministries, and veterans’ organizations. 

The goal is effective prayer. The method is to listen to the warrior, without judgment and 
without preconception, but looking for those areas that need attention in prayer. If the warrior is 
struggling with moral injury, he or she may need forgiveness. If the warrior is besieged with 
invasive memories, there may be a need to heal memories. Almost always there is need for 
physical healing, and prayer should be made for healing. The bottom line is a ministry that 
invites Christ into a warrior’s life—Christ will bring healing and recovery.” 

A ministry like this would be an act of faith. We must believe that Jesus is ready and able 
to heal the hearts, minds, and bodies of wounded warriors. We pray because we trust that Jesus is 
present when we pray. We pray because we believe Christ heals the brokenhearted. 

This is an ambitious vision. At the heart of this vision is a firm belief that Christ is calling 
out to this nation’s warriors, crying out, “Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble in 
heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light” (Matt 
11:28-30, New International Version). Of course, “Unless the LorD builds the house, those who 
build it labor in vain” (Ps 127:1). So, if we are to find effective means to invite warriors to walk 
the way of Jesus, we must seek God and listen. May the Lord direct and guide our steps and 
enable the church to reach those who have sacrificed so much for our communities and country. 


Thank God for such men and women. These soldiers answered the call to duty to serve in a time 





20. What is envisioned is a ministry modeled after Francis McNutt’s and Judith McNutt’s Christian 
Healing Ministries in Jacksonville, Florida. More can be learned from its website at 
https://www.christianhealingmin.org/ .Utilizing this model, this author proposes a ministry to focus on warriors and 
combat veterans. Christian Healing Ministries prays for the sick, trains others how to pray for the sick, and works to 
expand the role of healing prayer in conjunction with medical professionals. Their motto, “Listen, Love, and Pray,” 
constitutes an excellent approach to veterans. 
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of war. It is time for the church to answer the call to help these warriors and soldiers find peace. 
“Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send? And who will go for us?’ And I 


said, ‘Here am I. Send me!’” (Isa 6:8). 


Summary 

There is an opportunity to help the warriors of Fayetteville and Fort Bragg, by not only 
treating our combat veterans with respect and gratitude but also by helping warriors to find Jesus 
Christ. There is a need. Our courts are filled with warriors adversely impacted by their combat 
experiences. Marriages are falling apart. Warriors are abusing alcohol and prescription drugs. 
Combat veterans are angry, agitated, and isolated. Each veteran presents an opportunity for 
spiritual transformation. These heroes need to invite Jesus into their lives. These warriors need to 
be born again and to be transformed into disciples of Christ. “The king is not saved by his great 
army; a warrior is not delivered by his great strength” (Ps 33:16). This author has known some 
strong warriors, men and woman of great strength and courage. In the end, their strength fails 
them. The warrior who faces battle soon learns that death is comes to everyone—even those 
most strong. Some die quickly, some more slowly, from the inside out. 

But this is not the end of the story. It can be the beginning. Every warrior has the capacity 
to choose life, and Life has a name—Jesus. In Jesus every warrior can find an ending to war and 
bloodshed, and we all have the opportunity to show the way. What every warrior desires is 
peace, and the road to peace is available. “O death, where is your victory? O death, where is your 
sting? The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, who gives 


us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor 15:55-57). This is God’s redemptive story, 
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and by grace it is also our story, a rewritten story with Christ as the author and our guide. This is 


the authentic Christian life, and it finds its ending in eternal shalom. 
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APPENDIX A 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Welcome to My Survey 


Purpose of Survey 


The purpose of this survey is to explore how combat deployments and military service 
impact a veteran’s spirituality, faith, religious beliefs and practices, if at all. The goals of 
this research are to eventually inform and assist faith-based organizations in becoming 


better equipped to provide assistance to combat veterans. 


This is an anonymous survey. The results are for research purposes only. No personal 
identifying information will be requested or collected. You participation is strictly 


voluntarily and is greatly appreciated. 


There are no right or wrong answers. Most of these questions are multiple choices. 
Please select from “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” At the end are some short 


answer questions. 


There are 27 questions. The survey should take no more than 15-20 minutes. 


Again, you complete candor is helpful. Do not provide you name or other identifying 


information. 
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. Please identify the organization that invited you to participate in this survey. 


Harnett County Veteran’s Court 
Cumberland County Veterans Court 
Military Order of the Purple Heart 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Other 


. Where did you deploy to? 


Vietnam/SE Asia 
Panama/Grenada 
Dessert Storm 
Kosovo/Bosnia 
Iraq 

Afghanistan 


Before my combat deployment I was a religious or spiritual person. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


. Before my combat deployment I believed in God (or a higher power). 


Strongly agree Agree 
Neither agree nor disagree 
Disagree Strongly disagree 


. Mycombat deployment changed my view of God and/or religion. 


Strongly agree Agree 
Neither agree nor disagree 
Disagree Strongly disagree 


My combat deployment changed how I see life. 
Stronglyagree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


Since my combat deployment I feel better about myself. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


Since my combat deployment, I feel worse about the future. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13: 


14. 


ibe 


16. 


ee 


Since my combat deployment I rarely find comfort in my religion or spirituality. 
Stronglyagree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


My combat deployment drew me closer to God and/or spiritual practices. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


During my combat deployment I often sensed God’s presence. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


During my combat deployment I rarely prayed or engaged in spiritual practices. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


My combat deployment damaged my relationship with family and loved ones. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


My combat deployment experience has produced in me a sense of guilt and remorse. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


It is easy to draw close to God during a combat deployment. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


It is difficult to be a spiritual person during a combat deployment. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


Since my combat deployment I rarely sense any invitation from God. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


Ze 


22. 


23. 


24. 


2D. 


26. 


Since my combat deployment I regularly sense that there is a purpose to my life. 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


Since my combat deployment I rarely feel guided by God in the midst of daily activities 
Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Disagree Strongly disagree 


Since my combat deployment I find that spiritual or religious practices have more meaning in 
my life. 

Strongly agree Agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 
Disagree Strongly disagree 


Which of the following spiritual or religious practices do you think might help combat 
veterans the most: [check any appropriate] 

Prayer 

Meditation 

Silence 

Solitude 

Confession 

Spiritual counseling 

Religious study—i.e., Bible study or other religious reading 
Fasting 

Celebration—Communal worship 

Journaling 

Music, singing, and chanting 

Service—assisting others 


Since your return from deployment have you found any help from any religious or spiritual 
community? 

Yes No 

What assistance did you find to be the most helpful? 


If you were to recommend to religious, church, or faith-based organizations a particular 
outreach or ministry to assist combat veterans, what you recommend? 


As you consider your experience of combat, what is the greatest lesson you have learned? 


In your own words, how did your combat experience impact your understanding of yourself, 
your purpose in life? 
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27. In your own words, how did your combat experience impact your understanding of God or 
religion? 
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Q1 Please identify the organization that invited you to participate in this 
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Veteran’s Court 


Cumberland 
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Military Order 
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Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


Other 
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ANSWER CHOICES 


Harnett County Veteran's Court 
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Combat and the Soul 
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Q2 Where did you deploy to? 
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©Q3 Before my combat deployment I! was a religious or spiritual person. 
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Q4 Before my combat deployment I believed in God (or a higher power). 
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@Q5 My combat deployment changed my view of God and/or religion. 
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Q6 My combat deployment changed how | see life. 
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Q7 Since my combat deployment | feel better about myself. 
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Q8 Since my combat deployment, | feel worse about the future. 
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Q98 Since my combat deployment | rarely find comfort in my religion or 
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Q10 My combat deployment drew me closer to God and/or Spiritual 
Practices. 
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Q11 During my combat deployment | often sensed God’s presence. 
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Q12 During my combat deployment | rarely prayed or engaged in spiritual 
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Q13 My combat 
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Q14 My combat deployment experience has produced in me a sense of 
guilt and remorse. 
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Q15 It is easy to draw close to God during a combat deployment. 
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Q16 It is difficult to be a spiritual person during a combat deployment. 
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Q17 Since my combat deployment | rarely sense any invitation from God. 
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Q18 Since my combat deployment I regularly sense that there isa 
purpose to my life. 
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Q19 Since my combat deployment | rarely feel guided by God in the midst 
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Q20 Since my combat deployment | find that spiritual or religious practices 
have more meaning in my life. 
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Q21 Which of the following spiritual or religious practices do you think 
might help combat veterans the most: [check any appropriate] 
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ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Prayer 66.67% a2 
Meditation AA.AAW 28 
Silence 19.05% 12 
Solitude 15.87% 10 
Confession 19.05% 42 
Spiritual Counseling 20.63% a3 
Religious study—i.e Bibte Study or other religious reading 22.22% 44 
Fasting 7.94% Ss 
Celebration--Communal worship 19.05% 22 
Journaling 19.05% 12 
Music, Singing and Chanting 19.05% a2 
Service--Assisting others A6.03% 29 
Other (please specify) 17.46% x 


Total Respondents: 63 





cia OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY) DATE 
 F men's group also fellowshipping and discussing spiritual and practicai issues 8/3/2019 5:40 PM 
= listening to modern and 80's christian music with wife at home. 8/3/2019 3:10 PM 
3 fake the military aspects out of any and all spiritual practices rather intended or unattended 8/3/2019 32:05 PM 
a My view is that not one spiritual discipline helps the most. In my experience, personal umes of 5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
worship with solitude, confession and journaling were collectively soul healing. (| am an active 
duty chaptain). 
Ss The things that bothered me most.(i felt was the cause of my Company CO getting badly 4/29/2019 8:04 PM 
wounded) only got better when years later | went to see him ask that he forgive me. He said, " it 
was not your fault, nothing to forgive.” Now , tam OK. 
6 i volunteer driving other Veterans to their Dr. Apts. to VA Hospitais and Clinics. This ts through A/29/2019 4:38 PM 
the DAV Transportation Network. We both gain something just talking with each other. 1 know it 
sure does help me. 
Ys Agnostic 4/29/2019 3:47 PM 
a Get busy with the life God has for you. Y 4/29/2019 12:18 PM 
3s Skip religion. If there was a god you wouldn't be in combat. | went to war a Christian and came 4/29/2019 3:18 AM 
home free of that nonsense. i've nad 52 trouble free years since. 
10 find a church develop or join a prayer group belong te a group of believers in a social group 4/19/2019 4:48 PM 
a1 Religious practice ar beliefs shauld be less about the specific branch of military service and 6/29/2018 9:52 AM 


more about spiritual matters. 
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Q22 Since your return from deployment have you found any help from any 
religious or spiritual community? 


Answered: 64 — Skipped: 9 


Yes 





O% 10% 20% 30% A0% 50% 60% JO% B0% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 34.38% 22 

No 65.63% : 42 

TOTAL os 
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O23 What assistance did you find to be the most helpful? 


Answered: 58 Skipped: 15 
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Combat and the Soul 


RESPONSES 


Veterans Treatment Caurt Colonel Teachey has reached out to help me when I was in deep 
despair and on the brink of suicide. He has pulled me out of the darkness and led me to where I 
seen the fight. 


psychiatric care 
n/a 

nla 

nla 

attending church 
nfa 

n/a 


attending Covenant Love Church and the men’s fellowship with the pastor and members once a 
year 


n/a 

solitude 

music 

nfa 

community work with churches and other non profit organization 
nfa 

n/a 

n/a 

none still lost fram God 

attending church functions with family 
exercise 

Baptist Medical Screening 

n/a 

nfa 

listening ear 

na 

ma 

nla 

n/a 

n/a 

church 

ma 

talking with friends and fellow vets 
Ptsd one on one counelling 

Spiritual retreats, opportunities for both individual and group counseling. 
NA 
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DATE 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
6/3/2019 
BIB/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


S/18/2019 2:41 PM 


6:25 


6:15 
6:09 
6:03 
6:00 
5:58 
5:54 
5:47 
5:40 


5:25 
5:10 
5:06 
4:22 
4:18 
4:11 
4:05 
4:04 
3:38 
3:32 
3:28 
3:23 
3:18 
3:43 
3:10 
3:08 
2:48 
2:44 
2:40 
2:33 
2:28 
2:20 
2:08 


PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
pM 
PM 
PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
5/1/2019 2:15 AM 
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My wife and family 

PTSD COUNSELING PRAYER CONNECTION WITH OTHER COMBAT VETS 

None used 

Talked with other believers who are vets. Sorted out mixed emotions. Prayed together. 


Offer of church member to work with me on any prob. related to combat. He was PHD trained 
to do this.... Fhe confession and forgiveness worked best. 


N/A 

NA. Didnt seek or receive assistance. 

Just maintaining worship practice 

Mostly just talking with other veterans. 

NIA 

church, Sunday school, friends 

Fellowship 

Na 

Counseling and fellowship with other veterans 
Love within my family and fellow veterans. 


None specific - just to know that there are other men who fought, came home and have moved 
on / into better things with God - 


N/A 

general worship 

See above 

church fulf gospel businessmen sunday school 
Spiritual counseling 

psychological help 


Friends and most of my family. 


3/3 


4/30/2019 
4/30/2019 
4/30/2019 
4/30/2019 
4/29/2019 


A/I29/20139 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
As29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
A/29/2019 
Af29/2019 


Af29/2019 
4/29/2019 
As29/2019 
4/19/2019 


6:15 PM 
4:31 PM 
3:53 PM 
10:57 AM 


8:04 PM 


7:53 PM 
G:35 PM 
6:05 PM 
4:38 PM 
3:51 PM 
2:29 PM 
1:42 PM 
12:56 PM 
12:42 PM 
12:11 PM 
11:55 AM 


5:38 AM 
3:41 AM 
3:18 AM 
4:48 PM 


9/6/2018 4:45 PM 


8/11/2018 
6/29/2018 


12:01 AM 
93:52 AM 
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Q24 If you were to recommend to religious, church or faith based 
organizations, a particular outreach or ministry to assist combat veterans, 
what you recommend? 


Answered: 57 = Skipped: 16 
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Combat and the Soul 


RESPONSES 


To pray for sad veteran, #1, because when your down it seems like praying for yourself is such 
a selfish act. 1 would recommend the semper fi fund 90% of the money given to them actually 
goes into helping struggling veterans. 


Ihave no idea 
n/a 

nfa 

n/a 

any chureh 
nla 

n/a 

Covenant Love Family Ghurch 
nla 

none 

nfa 

n/a 

don't know 
mission work forestry work helping other veterans river clean up 
nla 

not sure 

none 

n/a 

none 

nfa 
counseling 
n/a 

not sure 


I dont know how to answer this. [do not feel the same as | did before my military service even 
though | believe in God but it pretty much stops there since my deployment. 


nfa 
n/a 


ion 





it depends on the person since there are many different forms of rel 
have meeting 3 day a week to have pray 

Victory Chapel Church 

nla 

nla 

Peaceful, outdoor settings where personal commune with Goad ts always available. 


Il recommend the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association's wounded warriors weekend (to 
Alaska). !t provides individual, couple and group processing sessions atong with a robust 
spiritual retreat. 
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DATE 
8/3/2019 


8/2/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2013 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
B/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


5/18/2019 2:41 PM 


6:25 


6:15 
6:09 
6:03 
6:00 
5:58 
S:54 
5:47 
5:40 
5:25 
5:10 
5:06 
4:22 
4:18 
4:11 
4:05 
4:01 
3:36 
3:32 
3:28 
3:23 
aa 
3:13 
3:10 
2505: 


2:48 
2:44 
2:40 
2:33 
2:28 
2:20 
2:01 


PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
pu 
PM 
PM 


5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
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Listening 

Unit associations that provide counseling 

Veterans Administration 

iam Roman Catholic and deeply appreciate the Chucih's liturgy. 
No pArticular org 

Have someone like PHD trained for this to help the Vet. 

Let your church ministers & congregation know about your military service. 
Would depend on the individual or circumstance 

Give them a place to gather and just talk with no commitments. 
Depends on an individual 's religious background. 

church cutward support 

Christianity, Sikh. Eastern thought on life. 

Fellowship with other veterans 

Small group Bible study for veterans 

Open invitation of fellowship. 


For larger churches, with the membership numbers, to provide legal help and/or administrative 
help with VA matters and spiritual / mental counseling - specific to the needs of veterans - 


NA 

Leave the poor bastards alone. 

Manna Church- Fayetteville NC Northwood Temple Church- Fayetteviie, NC 
I'm Catholic, but | believe any religian would work. 

{wouldn't 


Currently undecided, but this might take some research to came to a definitive answer to this 
question. 


Organized religion 


3/3 


5/1/2019 2:15 AM 
4/30/2019 5:15 PM 
A/30/2019 4:31 PM 
4/30/2019 3:53 PM 
4/30/2019 10:57 AM 
Af29/2019 8:04 PM 
4/29/2019 7:53 PM 
4/29/2019 6:05 PM 
4/29/2019 4:38 PM 
4/29/2019 3:51 PM 
4/29/2019 2:29 PM 
A/29/2019 12:56 PM 
4/29/2019 12:42 PM 
4/29/2019 12:18 PM 
4/29/2019 12:11 PM 
Af29/2019 11:55 AM 


4/29/2019 5:38 AM 
4/29/2019 3:18 AM 
4/19/2019 4:48 PM 
9/6/2018 4:45 PM 
8/11/2018 12:01 AM 
6/29/2018 9:52 AM 


6/5/2018 7:25 PM 
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Q25 As you consider your experience of combat, what is the greatest 
lesson you have learned? 


Answered: 63 Skipped: 10 
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Combat and the Soul 


RESPONSES 

Never say never. You truly don't know what you will do until you are under that pressure. 
Life is shorn. Be happy with what you have because tomorrow could be done. 

violence of action is crucial 

n/a 

humility 

appreciate life 


Combat reaches everyone in a different way, affects everyone in a different way. There 
relationship with God if any is a key to heip in coping with getting through the trails of it all. 


I don't like life, not worth living. 


never combat but in Afghanistan | was inside the wire and experienced bombs coming close 
distance while in Kandahar rear cell American on the boardwalk 


nla 

stay alert stay alive 

Things change and people change 

keep your head down 

keep your faith in the Lord 

That God is real and | have to stop pushing the people away thai love me the most. 
n/a : 

na 

how evil man can be towards each other 

keep your head down 

there is no victory without sacrifice 

Lite is great Stop and Smelt the roses 

keep my head down. stayed focused. training. 

i 





e life on God's terms not yours 
life fragiialty 


Life is not promised to no one, no one single day and the combat has caused me to feel 
hardened to spiritual practices. 


nla 

nla 

no comment 

nia 

yes 

Life is sacred 

to put faith in God 

Life on earth is momentous. Thank God often and don't negiect family and friends. 


One's spiritual identity in Jesus Christ must be renewed over and over again. | fear, if the 
Soldier does not renew that spiritual reality of being “in Christ" then they are at risk of losing 
their entire identity as a human being and as one who has an eternal soul. 
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DATE 

8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/32/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 
8/3/2019 


5/18/2019 2:41 PM 


2: 


2 
2 
2: 
2 
2 
2 





OL 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


PM 





PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


LPM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 
PM 


5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
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35 war is a waste. not only the death, but the way it destroys a person's mind. 5/1/2019 10:46 PM 
36 Drawing within oneself to relieve stress and worrisome thoughts will likely have the affect of 5/1/2019 4:35 AM 
distancing oneself from God. 
37 Cherish life 5/1/2019 2:15 AM 
38 Take one day at atime. Be thankfull!! 8/1/2019 1:25 AM 
39 I survived when better men than me did not. | have sought to remember those who fell and o 4/30/2019 5:15 PM 
provide assistance to their families 
40 Never take life for granted 4/30/2019 4:34 PM 
ai ‘Vake each day at atime and enjoy life as it is. 4/30/2019 3:53 PM 
42 Life is precious. Enjoy time with your friends and family because it can all be taken quickly. 4/30/2019 10:57 AM 
43 You are not alone..in combat or later. Help others and let others heip you. A/29/2019 8:04 PM 
a4 Stay close to God at all times & be prepared to meet your maker! 4/29/2019 7:53 PM 
as Life is short. Death is certain. Most wars we fight were/are unnecessary. 4/29/2019 6:35 PM 
46 Discipline 4/29/2019 6:05 PM 
47 Love your Brothers every day because it really can be the last time you see them. 4/29/2019 4:38 PM 
48 The value of those in your immediate outfit. 4/29/2019 3:51 PM 
ag importance of brotherhood Af29/2019 2:29 PM 
50 God does exist. He is real. 4/29/2019 1:42 PM 
51 Life can be very short and you question yourself and God. God putting you there for wnat 4/29/2019 12:56 PM 
reason and yourself if you can go through with acts of war. 
52 Faith and Trust in God - 4/29/2019 12:42 PM 
53 if combat is necessary go all out to win and do it quickly 4/29/2019 12:18 PM 
s4 Life is great and that it may be taken fram you in a instant. That is a gift an must be 4/29/2019 12:11 PM 
appreciated. 
55 : My Brothers-in-arms are priceless, for a life time! Others tend to wither away - 4/29/2019 11:55 AM 
56 ‘Frust in my teHow soldiers and brothers in Arms 4/29/2019 5:38 AM 
57 trust your instincts 4/29/2019 3:41 AM 
58 : If there was a god there would be no combat. OR if a god were to allow the atrocities 1 saw, AsJ29/2019 3:18 AM 
he/shesthey must be horribly perverse Gads. 
59 ihe Lord is always here look after others leave no one behind others are first AL9/2019 4:48 PM 
60 One has to have faith. 9/6/2018 4:45 PM 
61 Life is short and death may come to anyone at any time 8/11/2618 12:01 AM 
62 Do not take anything for granted as tomorrow is not promised! a 6/29/2018 9:52 AM 
63 Live for the day 6/S/2018 7:25 PM 
3/3 
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@Q26 In your own words, how did your combat experience impact your 
understanding of yourself, your purpose in life? 


Answered: 62 = Skipped: 11 
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# RESPONSES DATE 
a I learned that I was a weak person in spirit but | began to move forward after that realization. 8/3/2019 
2 i don't quite know what is my purpose is yet. But I know, ! am here for great things. 8/3/2019 
3 1 can do more than | knew 8/3/2019 
4 ma 8/3/2019 
5 nla 8/3/2019 
6 Elearn how strong larn. 8/3/2019 
7 n/a 8/3/2019 
8 No tonger have purpose 8/3/2019 
3 N/a, supported the troops while on IRR in Air Farce Reserve delivering mail and working ina 8/3/2019 
room with a secret clearance. 
10 n/a 8/3/2019 5:25 PM 
at put me in touch with self worth, perserverance 8/3/2019 5:10 PM 
42 1am more attentive when it comes to people 8/3/2019 5:06 PM 
a3 uncertain 8/3/2019 4:22 PM 
14 That I} can be reliable to my fellow man in times of Distress! 8/3/2019 4:18 PM 
15 I feel like | was born to do it and how that | am not in the Army anymore } don''t feel whole, 8/3/2019 4:13 PM 
Le nia 8/3/2019 4:05 PM 
17 néa 8/3/2019 4:01 PM 
18 it destroy all my faith in God and ail purpose in life i 8/3/2019 32:38 PM 
i9 don't waste it; appreciate what you have 8/3/2019 3:32 PM 
20 way stronger than I thought 8/3/2019 3:28 PM 
ea. a life of self discovery : 8/3/2019 3:23 PM 
22 That lam here for a reason 8/3/2019 3:18 PM 
23 nia 8/3/2019 3:13 PM 
24 personal reflection 8/3/2019 3:10 PM 
25 : see number 25 8/3/2019 3:05 PM 
26 nia 8/3/2019 2:48 PM 
27 nia 8/3/2019 2:44 PM 
23 no comment 8/3/2019 2:40 PM 
29 ma 8/3/2019 2:33 PM 
30 higher power is quiding me in life 8/3/2019 2:28 PM 
31 life is meant to help one another ; 8/3/2019 2:20 PM 
32 no sure really 8/3/2019 2:01 PM 
33 It was clear to me after the war that | walked ahead of where average men lingered. God gave 5/18/2019 2:41 PM 
me humility that allows me ta mask my pride. 
34 I suffered from moral (or soul) injuries @ue to witnessing immoral and corrupt teadership. 5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
However, my presence with my Soldiers validated my importance and vitai role as chaplain to 
keep therm in the fight and to accomplish our mission for that duration of time. 
35 it left nothing but doubt 5/1/2019 10:46 PM 


2/3 
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Combat and the Soul 
it taught me that my life's journey will need to be accomplished aione; and that this is my 
responsibility and burden. 
Gave me more desire to do well in life 
See above 
Things are never easy, and that I had to find my souL 
i proved my worth as a soldier and leader of men under difficult circumstances. 


Made me realize how unimportant most things are in life that people pursue; cars homes, stuff. 
Made me reaiive the people | love and my personal relationship with God are whats most 
important. 


I grew..Found out what worry was. Found it is OK to ask for help. Found that we all need a 
Loving God in our lives everyday! 


It high lighted my sins & short comings throughout my life. 
i don't think it impacted in that sense. 


While wounded and thinking | would die | found peace because of retiglan. | have since had 
more confidence in myself and my faith 


I think it made me a better person, more understanding and it helped me understand other guys 
feelings also. 


Was lable to do the job | was trained for and be relied upon by my crew. 

need for reliance on others, lead by example not words 

Iwas created for a purpose. God did protect me while in combat. 

Showed me | can do what t have to do when and if needed. 

Quit trying to do what I wanted and started listening to my inner being and God 
Psaims 91 and it's promises sums up the protection God provided for me 
llearned that my life must be spent in the service of my fellow man. 


Not at ail - | was too young to know just how my life would be impacted by the on-going events - 
it was years later that 1 began to search my ‘thoughts' and fight through dark places - mostly, 
alone - 


iam a better person in all aspects of family Uncie, father, Grandfather and now great 
Grandfather. 


made me more self confident,and proved their was a purpose for lite 


Il had a snipers bullet nick my collar and kill the Christian behind me. My mom’s admonishment 
“god works his wonders in strange ways" doesnt work any more. 


same as 25 
Il made me realize, that nothing In tite should be taken for granted. 
it has confused me greatly 


it helped me to realize that even with the many flaws to some systems that America is the 
greatest nation on a Earth! 


it only confused me regarding the way we treat each other 


S/1/2019 4:35 AM 


5/1/2019 2:15 AM 
4/30/2019 5:15 PM 
4/30/2019 4:31 PM 
4/30/2019 3:53 PM 
4/30/2019 10:57 AM 


4/29/2019 8:04 PM 


4/29/2019 7:53 PM 
4/29/2019 6:35 PM 
4/29/2019 6:05 PM 


4/29/2019 4:38 PM 


4/29/2019 3:51 PM 
4/29/2019 2:29 PM 
4/29/2019 1:42 PM 
4/29/2019 12:56 PM 
4/29/2019 42:42 PM 
4/29/2019 12:18 PM 
4/29/2019 12:11 PM 
4/29/2019 11:55 AM 


4/29/2019 5:38 AM 


A/29/2019 3:41 AM 
4/29/2019 3:18 AM 


4/19/2019 4:48 PM 
9/6/2018 4:45 PM 
8/11/2016 12:01 AM 
6/29/2018 9:52 AM 


6/5/2018 7:25 PM 
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Q27 In your own words, how did your combat experience impact your 
understanding of God or religion? 


Answered: G1 Skipped: 12 
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RESPONSES 

It confused me about the 3 Abrahamic faiths so it only got worse 
I don't quite know. 

va 

nla 

n/a 

Understanding of God never changed. 

nfa 

pulled me away 

nla 

nla 

none 

it didn't 

not sure 

to keep my faith in the word of God in our Savior Jesus Christ 
Made me believe that I was doing the right thing 

n/a 

nia 


may me lose all faith in God, my life has no meaning or purpose, it feels like God has forsaken 
me and left me to die and go to Hell. 


reinforced my beliefs 

imade me reaffirm that theres no purpose for that 
n/a 

# did not notice any change 

n/a 

difficult to expiain ( personal 


i know my answers sound depressing but deployment have hardened my view of spirituality to 
some degree. To much military infused religion has turned me off to religion. 


nia 

néa 

no comment 

nla 

turned to him for more help than drugs 
God stands back and watch 

stronger 


There was so much carnage that my escape from physical harm enlightened the reality for me. 
The second chance has changed my behavior toward others, and fostered a new sense of 
charity. 


My theological perspective was reinforced by my biblical conviction that God Is with me in 


whatever | face. He suffers in the sense that God is intimately acquainted with suffering and 
therefore God alone is the ultimate comfort in my suffering. 
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DATE 

8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 
8/3/2019 PM 





8/3/2019 5:47 PM 
8/3/2019 5:40 PM 
8/3/2019 5:25 PM 
8/3/2019 5:10 PM 
8/3/2019 5:06 PM 
8/3/2019 4:22 PM 
8/3/2019 4:18 PM 
8/3/2019 4:11 PM 
8/3/2049 4:05 PM 
8/3/2019 4:01 PM 
8/3/2019 3:38 PM 


8/3/2019 3:32 PM 
8/3/2019 3:28 PM 
8/3/2019 3:22 PM 
8/3/2019 3:18 PM 
8/3/2019 3:13 PM 
8/3/2019 3:10 PM 
8/32/2019 3:05 PM 


8/3/2019 2:48 PM 
8/3/2019 2:44 PM 
B/3/2019 2:40 PM 
8/3/2019 2:33 PM 
8/3/2019 2:28 PM 
B/3/201S5 2:20 PM 
8/3/2019 2:01 PM 


5/18/2019 2:41 PM 


5/9/2019 6:13 PM 
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it turned me against god. after seeing all the carnage how could any god put a person thru that 
Placed a barrier between us that is likely impenetrable. 

Raised my awareness 

Little impact 

Reinforced my background from growing up in a religious family 

It brought me closer as 1 knew that death was always a step or two away. 


Combat to me was the ultimate good vs evil. | believe that a Muslim enemy had been fooled by 
Satan, and while | prayed they would iurn from their ways I nad no issue stopping them from 
hurting others. 


Made one know what it is to need HIM. 

God has a plan for ail of us & again stay close to God. 
No impact in that regard. 

Did not change 


I never knew until | got home but my sister gave her life to serving God because she believed 
he brought me home not once but twice. 


It confused me in that | took lives to make for a better world-I hope... 
made it more personal 

forced me to come to grips with my previous denial of God. 

Sull think about that. : 


iserved with many Atheist and it is interesting that when the battle became heavy and we were 
not sure if we were going to survive; | heard many Atheist call out ta God 





I feel that God brought me through combat because He had plans for my life 


Not a great deal. My beliefs were formed at my parents and grandparents knees and remain so 
today. 


Not at all - 

assured me their was a higher power 

See above 

same as above 26 and 25 

It, opened my eyes to understand my faith and making it strong over the years. 
ldont really know : a : 


There definitely has to be a some greater power to which cannot be clearly defined with or 
without definitive proof. 


i questioned God 


3/3 


5/1/2019 10:46 PM 
5/1/2019 4:35 AM 


5/1/2019 2:15 AM 


4/30/2019 
4/20/2019 
4/30/2019 
4/30/2019 


4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 


4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 


4/29/2019 
4/29/2019 


4/29/2019 
As29/2019 
4123/2019 
4/19/2019 


5:15PM 
4:31 PM 
3:53 PM 
10:57 AM 


8:04 PM 
7:53 PM 
6:35 PM 
6:05 PM 


4:38 PM 


3:51 PM 
2:29 PM 
1:42 PM 
12:56 PM 
12:42 PM 


12:18 PM 
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